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A DOUBLE EVENT. 


BY MRS. ASQUITH. 
I OPENED my eyes at § o’clock on a bright morning in June and 
found them fixed on my ball-dress. I looked at the clock; I saw 
I had exactly one-hour in which to bath, dress, breakfast, and 
get to Paddington. 

Out of bed in an instant, I shouted for my maid. She had 
not been eight years with me for nothing. My riding habit, long 
coat, buff waistcoat, hat, boots, gloves, &c., were all put out. 
I munched toast while she brushed my hair. 

I always find the double tie is the toilette trap in dressing for 
riding. Pulling up the centre under the chin, pinning down the 
sides—while keeping a straight line at the top of the turn-over— 
is touch and go. It was June, however—a month in which no one 
hunts but young ladies in fiction—and I need hardly say my tie was 
perfect. I pushed my arms into a covert coat and rushing down- 
stairs jumped into a hansom. 

Hansoms are as extinct as duelling or garrotting. No one 
can deny that they had every fault :—you caught your dress 
getting in, you fell on your head getting out ; if it rained you were 
soaked, or if the window was down and the horse slipped your head 
went through the glass. But it was a highly becoming conveyance, 
and generally went along quickly; unfortunately for me, this 
hansom went painfully slowly. I delayed it by poking my whip 
up through the trap-door and shouting ‘Hurry up! I will give 
you five shillings more.’ I gave this up as the lash of the eager 
driver tingled over my face (another danger to which a hansom 
exposed you), and full of grim determination—as the Ulstermen said 
in 1914—I made up my mind I would have to race for the train. 

I was going to a famous horse-dealer in Swindon, to try hunters 
for myself, Ribblesdale and other members of the family. Elaborate 
arrangements had been made for me to join my sister, Mrs. Graham 
Smith, later on in the afternoon, and to miss this train would not 
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only have put the family about, but cheated me of riding strange 
horses over strange fences—an amusement that made my spirits 
rise. 

I ran into the station—my train was moving slowly out, a 
porter was standing in an open doorway of one of the compart- 
ments, I jumped on to the step—caught hold of his coat, shouted 
* Don’t shut the door! ’ and as he stepped off, I stepped in. 

My gratitude knew no bounds. I threw the man ten shillings— 
if he had shut the door or shown any fear, I should have been done, 
Trains move off with great dignity, and if travellers would move 
on, instead of crawling like rolling-stock, fewer trains would 
be lost. 

Out of breath but full of gladness I looked at my top-boots, 
and wondered how many of my friends wore loose boots with 
thick soles to them. Everyone has a different sort of vanity, mine 
went to my head not to my feet—two pairs of stockings and loose 
boots were essential to my comfort out hunting. 

Apropos of this I must digress a little. The present Duke of 
Beaufort’s father scolded me for wearing tight boots—we were 
riding back to Badminton with the hounds on a cold evening. I 
assured him they were so loose that if one of the hunt servants 
would pick up my boot I could kick it into the road. He challenged 
me. I kicked my boot off with the greatest ease. 

It was not my boots, but my hats from Mr. Lock in St. James’s 
Street that I fancied. From the hoop to the hobble is not a more 
violent change than the riding hats of 1894 to the riding hats of 
1917. I see young ladies riding in the Row with very wide flat 
brims and no crowns to their hats. Rotten Row has always 
had a good many loose horses with riders on them, so perhaps it 
is not fair to judge from this. I dare say if I went back to Melton 
I should see men and women with crowns to their hats. But | 
must return to my train... . 

After arranging a pillow at my back I looked at my fellow- 
travellers. A beautiful old man in a roomy blue overcoat sat 
reading near the window with his hat off. He had a beard of 
black and silver, and curling black and silver hair, a fine studio 
head with onyx eyes, and thin large aquiline nose. An unworldly- 
looking youth sat next to him arranging papers and letters in 
elastic bands. The empty seat on his other side was piled up with 
letters, newspaper cuttings and documents of every description. 
The young man was in great awe of the old gentleman. His 
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head dropped and his chin retreated whenever he handed the 
wrong packet. I began to look about me and for the first 
time I noticed labels on the windows at each side of the 
carriage. I said to myself ‘Hullo! I am’ not in my right 
place. I must apologise for having thrust myself into this reserved 
carriage.’ How had I best begin? In my youth I called men 
‘sir’—this was peculiar to myself and by no means a fashion. 
(I was born at a later period than ‘The Fairchild Family’!) I 
fidgeted about with an occasional glance at the old man. Suddenly 
I caught his lively eye fixed on me. 

‘I am sorry, sir, that I hurled myself into this carriage ; I see it 
has been reserved for you, but missing this train would have been 
a serious matter to me.’ 

The old gentleman: ‘ You need not apologise. I do not mind 
at all. I was afraid you might hurt yourself. What you did was 
very dangerous ; you must never do it again. Why would it have 
been serious for you to have missed this train ?’ 

He said these words in a grave tone, and added threateningly : 
‘What are you going to do ?’ 

Sue. I am going to try horses for myself‘and my brother-in-law. 
What are you going to do? j ; 

HE (very deliberately). I am going to save souls. 

Sue. You are sanguine ! 

He. Don’t you believe in saving souls ? 

I confess I thought it a poignant pretension, but he was so bold 
and good-looking that I did not want to appear unsympathetic. 

SHE (thoughtfully). 1 think I know what you mean, although I 
have never seen the process—TI have often heard of conversion, 
and there was a great deal of excitement in our village when 
the postmistress’ daughter was converted by an American, but I 
think there is something morally vulgar in trying to get too 
familiar with men’s souls. 

HE (indignantly). When you are dealing’ with the drunken and 
the depraved, you must not be morally aristocratic—You know 
nothing of real life; I have only to look at you to see that you 
are not only very young but extremely inexperienced. Look at 
me, young lady, and tell me truly—When have you seen souls 
flickering out for want of a little light ? What do you know of 
the depravity that devastates whole districts? The world you 
know is not the real world at all! What sort of a world is yours ? 
I do not suppose you have ever seen a pauper! Have you ever 
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been to a workhouse? I don’t suppose you have ever seen a 
lunatic. Have you ever been to an asylum? I don’t suppose you 
have ever seen a convict. Have ycu ever been in a prison? Have 
you ever been into a public-house and seen men—yes, and women 
too—grappling and fighting in the sight of God before the eyes 
of man, stiff with drink ? 

He paused, and after a reproachful look at me continued : 

‘What do you know about drink? You have probably never 
seen drunkenness in your life.’ 

Sue. Oh, haven’t I just! Iam Scotch. 

HE (not listening). Fighting, not with their fists, young woman, 
but with their souls. The morally aristocratic won’t help us much 
here! What is wanted are work-men and work-women; I am 
thinking of the next world—you are thinking of this. I can see 
you are fond of this world and its amusements—perhaps you are 
fashionable ? 

Sue. Oh, dear no! 

He. Who is your brother-in-law ? 

Sue. Ribblesdale. 

He. What is your name ? 

Sue. It won’t convey anything to you. I am quite unin- 
teresting ! 

He. On the contrary, you interest me. Do you believe in 
hell ? 

Sue (decidedly). No, nor do you. 

Much surprised at this remark, he took off his coat and, leaning 
forward, I saw ‘ Salvation Army ’ embroidered on his blue jersey. 
So this was General Booth! I had heard much of him and Mrs. 
Booth; I had had close personal experience of their work in my 
districts (Whitechapel and Wapping), but I did not want our con- 
versation to be interrupted by any autobiography so I went on 
rapidly : 

“You think you do, but you don’t. Holding hell over the heads 
of the drunken and depraved is playing down to the lowest side 
even of these poor people. This is the weak part of your teaching— 
you excite fear, and a sort of spiritual fever.’ 

He. If you were not a rich, idle, self-indulgent young lady, you 
would see that what you call spiritual fever J call spiritual hunger ; 
this does not belong to the lowest side of humanity, but the 
highest—spiritual torpor 7s hell. 

Sue. If this is the kind of hell you mean, I do believe in it, 1 
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have always thought hell is within us, just as I think heaven is, 
and as certainly as I think God is above us. 

He. There is a great deal of nonsense in that kind of talk. 
Good is good, evil is evil, God is God. Heaven.is heaven, and 
hell is hell. Don’t be equivocal and ecclesiastical, but be frank 
with your faith. Do not be sly like the High Churchmen. I believe 
in hell, and I believe in heaven. You say heaven lies within us; 
does it only lie within us? Is there no destination—only the 
route ? 

Sue. I did not mean that ! You might as well say a corridor and 
Calvary were the same. Of course no one would go on walking or 
fighting if there were no goal, unless they were fools or saints ! but 
fear of hell is not a good incentive. Threats would have no effect 
upon me! I would much rather feel that my nature responded to 
Love than to Fear. Why worry about hell? Heaven is the light 
to hold before your flickering souls. I can’t argue on theology ; 
I feel like the child who was flying its kite high on a misty day— 
when they said: ‘Do you enjoy flying your kite when you can’t 
see it ?’ the child said :— 

‘Oh yes; I always feel it tugging at me.’ 

The old man liked this story. He said: 

‘I was not talking of theology, I was only defending myself 
when you were saying my army does not appeal to the highest 
in human beings. I say it does. I you had—what I call spiritual 
hunger and you call spiritual fever—you would not be wasting 
your time in trying horses for your brother-in-law.’ 

Relieved at this departure from theology and noticing a slight 
twinkling of his eye, I said I saw no great harm in trying horses 
for my brother-in-law. : 

He. What sort of man is Lord Ribblesdale ? 

Sue. He’s a fine rider and great judge of a horse. 

He. Is he a good man ? 

Sue. One of the best! Now, General, what you want to know is 
how much field for conversion you can find in me and my family, 
and how to start about it. Conversion is extremely risky—it is 
like a practical joke—you can never know if the end is satisfactory. 
It is not a good topic—it is ultimately dull—-as it means different 
things to different men. Don’t let us talk about conversion—I 
want to know about your wife and your society. 

He. My wife was the most wonderful woman God ever made. 
This society was entirely her idea—it was her creation, not mine. 
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He spoke of her with deep feeling ; of her amazing oratory and 
true goodness. I could only say what I had heard about her, 
and how much I admired him, his family and his work. He was 
not very forthcoming, which disappointed me. I longed to know 
more about himself, and how the idea of the Salvation Army 
started, &c., but he never pursued any subject for long; he was a 
restless listener. I asked him if his wife believed in hell. 

He (guardedly). I think she would have agreed with you about 
hell. What is the name of your father ? 

Sue. My father is called Charles Tennant. He makes chemicals 
in Glasgow, and gold in the Mysore mines in India. 

He. You are Margot Tennant. I know all about you. (I felt 
inclined to say ‘Oh, do you!’) Your father refused to give our 
army any money. 

Sue. I don’t think my father ever refused to give money to any 
one in his life. He knows the value of money too well not to give. 
He is a very happy man, and suffers none of the apprehension, sus- 
picion, and low temperature of the rich. My father would never 
understand your army, and hates noise. 

He. Noise !! 

Sue. Yes; you know your lassies thrum tea-trays for hours in 
the streets, and shout even on grass slopes where people play golf. 
The seventeenth hole at St. Andrews—on the road where your 
people parade—is a very ticklish hole ; my father is irritable and 
highly-strung. 

He. Are you ? 

Sue. Very / Noise is physical pain to me. It does not take 
much to put you out when you are putting. 

He (not listening, but watching me attentively) Do you say 
your prayers ? 

Sue. Always. 

He. Would you like to pray now in this carriage ? 

SHE (gravely). Certainly, if you would like to. 

General Booth was unprepared for this answer. He had made 
up his mind that I was a fearless, frivolous female. He had been 
baulked in his scheme of conversion by a conversational digression 
and was anxious to return to the charge. For a moment neither 
of us spoke ; then with a courteous movement of his hand to me 
he said ‘ Let us kneel and pray.’ 

The young lieutenant, myself and the General knelt down in a 
row with our elbows on the opposite seats of the carriage. He 
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opened by exhortation—would God ‘bless and be near this our 
sister.” He was not censorious, but I noticed he emphasised the 
word ‘ quietness’ in quoting St. Paul (‘ In quietness aud confidence 
lies our strength ’). 

He prayed erect upon his knees with an upright head, throwing 
his long hair back. Ishall never forget this prayer. I found my- 
self not merely conforming but acquiescing and praying. He was 
perfectly unself-conscious ; humble, without being self-centred— 
grateful, without being complacent—original and uneccentric, full 
of ideas without being jumpy—reverent, imaginative, and to me 
deeply moving. 

He finished, and we all got up. 

I took his hand, pressed it with both of mine and thanked him. 


I told him how much I had liked his prayer. We sat down in silence. 
He asked me what I had got in my writing-case. I took out books 


and a few photographs and trifles and showed them to him—none 
of these interested him at all. I always travel with a little leather 
commonplace-book in which I have copied from the writings of 
many authors quotations upon death and prayer. He took up the 


book and asked me to lend it to him. I did not want to do this. 
I have never had success in lending books, even to friends. There 
were a few empty pages, and I said to him ‘ You write something 
in my book for me—I cannot lend it to you; I have never shown 
this to any one.’ 

He did not give me back the book, but held it in his hand. 

He. I suppose when you get home you will make a good story 
of our talk and journey to-day. 

Sue. If you regret it I will tell no one, but otherwise I shall 
certainly tell my sister, 

He (smiling). And the brother-in-law ? 

Sur. Yes, all of them; but I don’t know what you mean by 
‘good story!’ If you mean J think it funny to pray, you are com- 
pletely out in your calculations. 

He. You haven’t often knelt down in a train before and prayed, 
have you ? 

Sue. No, never. I generally say my prayers to myself, but I 
have often prayed out loud with my factory girls and never observed 
any of them take it amiss. 

He. Shall I ever see you again? Will you ride down Rotten 
Row in one of my Salvation bonnets ? 

Sue. Never—lI think they are hideous! I can see your converts 
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have been very conventional people. You take it for granted that 
T am vain and worldly, and you want to startle me into loving God. 
T have always believed in the Salvation Army and given money to 
it, but I don’t see that riding in your bonnet would bring in more 
souls or more subscriptions. 

He. It would be an advertisement. 

Sue. It would cover you, me, and your soldiers with ridicule. 

He. Christ did not mind being ridiculed. 

Sue. He would not have liked being advertised. Just write in 
my book, will you? I will give you my address so that you won’t 
forget me. 

He wrote in silence. We were nearing Swindon station. I 
felt very sorry to part with my dear old new friend. 

He gave me back the book. I read what he had written. 


‘What is life for but to walk in harmony with God, to secure 
that disposition and character which will fit us for the enjoyments 
and employments and companionships of Heaven—and to spend 
and be spent for the temporal and eternal weal of this suffering 


world 2 
Wiu1am Boots.’ 


I shut my little book and put it in my bag. 

THE GENERAL. I am very glad to have met you. We will pray 
for each other, and meet soon. 

He took my hand in both of his. 

I told him I had loved his prayer and would never forget him, 

that he must come and see me, or if he wanted me I would go and 
see him. We said good-bye ; we remained friends till he died. 
. . . [ was met at Swindon by the horse-dealer in a buggy— 
a little man of mild eye, gentle voice, and full-blooded brogue. He 
talked of the horses he had got for me to see. I didn’t listen much ; 
I wished I had been with the General (our journey had been too 
short). I wanted to read again what he had written, but my bag was 
under a horse-cloth at my feet, and we went at such a pace I felt I 
could not open the bag without upsetting all the things, so I listened 
to the following conversation : 

‘Havoc is the one for you—a little short in the rib but a foine 
shoulther, and great stroide—I took him with the Duke’s hounds 
over some rails in the corner, and not warn’ (‘ one,’ which he 
pronounced as if it rhymed with tarn) ‘followed. There’s a bit 
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of a grey mare you shall see in the ring—she goes.a little quick at 
her fences, but . . .’ j 

SHE (rather snappily). I loathe a rusher ! 

THE DeatEr. That she is not! (with great emphasis). She 
has courage—If you gave her the office she would jump into a 
conservatory—This is what you'll be wanting for the Leicestershire 
bottoms ; there’ll be no gates there ? 

Sue. Youre wrong; it’s the best gated country in the 
world. 

He. And is that so? But it only takes one fall to kill you 
down there—and here no one is the worse for a roll or two, 

Sue. That is true. What else have you got for me to try ? 
In your letter you recommend Dandelion. 

He. Sure and I did! (with a melting eye). He’s a beautiful 
horse—something to conjure with !—thoroughbred—all but in 
the book—full of proide and vanity! He is difficult to ride in the 
small enclosures—it’s the shires he is wanting. If he puts you 
down [ll give him to you. I thought of entering him for the 
Grand National, but Lord Lonsdale said to me racing will be the 
ruin of him. 

We were tearing down the road, when he pulled up suddenly 
at a brick house set in laurels and surrounded by sheds and stables. 
I saw through the trees a large paddock with a tan ring and fancy 
fences. 

HE (throwing the reins to an ostler and taking his watch out 
of his pocket). Five miles in ten minutes and only gave £10 for 
you ! 

‘Liar!’ I said to myself, collecting my things. 

We went into the loose boxes to look at the hunters. Bustling 
stablemen stripped one animal after the other in monotonous 
succession. 

I am always at a loss what to say on these occasions, so begged 
him to get his man to ride whatever was ready as soon as possible 
over the fences for me. 

He. It’s yourself shall choose ; which shall it be ? 

Sue. What about Dandelion ? 

He. Oh! you shall ride him yourself with me later on down 
the road. 

Suz. Down the road! You mean over the fences ! 

He. Not just at first; you must feel him under you. Jim, 
bring the grey mare to the paddock—we’ll walk on. 
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We walked down to the gate and into the field, Jim following 
on the grey. I could see Jim was a fine rider—long stirrups, a 
loose easy seat, and brimless hat. The grey, so far from being 
a little mare, struck me as big, angular and gawky. The moment 
her large feet touched the ring she shot off! Jim handled her 
well, but as she approached the first fence, which was small and 
bushy, she rushed at it like a bull at a flag, took off from her stomach, 
and hardly rising at all landed twenty feet the other side. The fence 
closed up behind her, and one might have supposed she had never 
touched it—in Leicestershire I knew the fence would either have 
been taken up by the roots, or I would have been taken home on 
a hurdle. It was the same with every fence in the ring. Had it 
not been for Jim, who, with gigantic strength and iron nerve, 
forced her to rise from her quarters at the only two obstacles of 
any merit, they must have parted company. 

‘Good heavens!’ I said; ‘ if she’s not a rusher, I’ve never seen 
one! I hope you give Jim high wages !’ 

He. Bless your soul, I wouldn’t give a curse for a horse who, 
with the one fence leapt, hadn’t the next one challenged !! 

Although I was rather amused, I was by no means mollified 
by this. I felt it had been an unlucky show: the dealer quickly 
perceived what was in my mind. His voice was very tender, 
almost caressing, as he said : 

“It’s summer, and the divils don’t get half enough exercise ; 
I sell them off too quick! It’s meself that should look after them.’ 

SHE. Really! It’s useless to show me this kind of animal! 
Let us see Comedy, the Havoc horse, or Dandelion. What about 
the great Dandelion ? 

He did not respond to this, but went on wondering how he could 
remove the evil impression that the grey had made on me. 

‘Ah, if the mare had been fit, you’d have had a foine ride this 
morning ! ’ 

Sue. Not I! My only chance would be if she were tired, and 
then she’d lay me out for dead. 

He. Is it the grey mare you mean? She would not. Vd gladly 
be in prison for the stealing of her! Jim’s not a rider like yourself. 
I wouldn’t take two hundred for her! Now, I'll tell you what I'll 
do. I'll get her fit and give you a mount with the Duke, and you 
can break her neck and I'll say never a word ! 

Sux. She’ll break mine, and then neither of us will be in a 
position to argue! Let us see Dandelion. 
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He bustled off to bring out the favourite. I stood on the 
stone block and saw two men bringing out Dandelion—one 
leading him, and the other walking by his side with a towel 
over his arm. 

Dandelion was—I must say—a most fascinating horse—to look 
at ; 15.3, dark chestnut, his coat shining like the back of a violin ; a 
short back, loose elbows and not a blemish anywhere. Something 
in his appearance reminded me of a Disraeli novel—the quivering 
nostril of his little nose, the rather vindictive roving eye. He 
looked like a brilliant adventurer; if this horse was all that he 
said, both my fortune and the dealer’s was made. 

I watched him coming towards me—his walk was resolute and 
elastic. Something moved in the laurels—he stopped at once. I 
could see he was terribly observant. The second ostler instantly 
clutched the other rein close to the bit, Dandelion pointed his toes 
and danced up to the block at an impossible angle for me to 
mount. 

Tue DeAter. Begorra! Bad luck to it! he is fresh too. 
Now—boys—steady! Steady with the cloth! 

This mysterious, almost clerical expression mystified me for a 
moment. A third stable-boy came out, and winking rapidly at one 
of his companions assisted with great energy in holding the towel 
round Dandelion’s restless head, covering his eyes. The horse 
quivering all over was gently pushed to the block. My heart sank. 
Why did the ostler wink? Why had I come at all? Why get 
out at Swindon when I might have gone on to Wales with General 
Booth ? My old friend was right. I was a rich, self-indulgent 
young lady ; I was doing exactly what I liked—{. . . was 1? %). 
This would never do; it was high time to show some spirit. 

Sue. What is all this paraphernalia about, pray ? 

He (persuasively). You never liked a quiet one, now did 
you? Dandelion is highly-strung—he is over-bred, and never could 
endure the block. 

Sue. But you told me I was to mount off the block. Very well, 
Idon’t mind! ‘ake the towel off his eyes and put me up from the 
ground. 

He (looking at her pleadingly). Bless your soul! you’re on him 
but for the putting of your foot out. 

I stood perfectly still on the block. 

OstLER (soothingly). It’s all right, lady! You needn’t be 
frightened. 
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SHE (indignantly). I am not frightened—but Dandelion is ! 

HE (with forced animation). Bless your soul! Is it Dandelion 
that would be frightened! It would take a new heaven and a new 
hell to scare him. 

With great boldness he stroked the only part of the horse’s neck 
that was uncovered, saying soothingly : 

“There, there! Come, come! You're a g-r-e-a-t horse, aren’t 
you ?’ 

Trying to conceal my anxiety under a show of great dignity, 
I put my foot into the stirrup, hastily grabbing the reins. 

THE DEALER (changing suddenly from coozle to caution, shouted) 
Steady! ... Steady! ... Let go, boys!! 

The three men burst away like squibs. 

Dandelion flung the towel to the earth with an ugly upward 
jerk of the head, then sprang like a cat into the air in a spiral 
twist—a movement with which I was not familiar. I felt a mixture 
of irascibility and apprehension creeping into my blood as the dealer 
and I rode off—after this antic—in perfect silence side by side 
down the road. 

Dandelion felt like a spring-bed under me. With the courage of 
a hard funker, I said : 

* No one can try a horse on the high road. Let us gallop round 
the fences in the paddock.’ 

He. There is foine grass by the side of the road farther up. Let 
us go steady and mind the grips. It is very hot! 

I kept my eye on him. He was watching Dandelion with a look of 
intense anxiety ; his face was shining like the blest, he said nothing. 
As the road widened out, we moved on to the grass. I suddenly felt 
my horse’s quarters rise—the reins hung like onion strings in my 
hands. Dandelion’s head rolled back on to my chest like a camel’s. 
What a fool I was not to have observed he had a swivel neck! 
This, then, was why the two stablemen held his reins close to the bit 
—we were in for it!! I clenched my teeth, and took my foot out of 
the stirrup. 

For one moment he stood on his hind legs and then we were 
off. 

Striking into all the grass with violent forefeet, he shot off at a 
terrific pace. I felt as if I were sitting on the edge of a precipice. 
What had become of Dandelion’s shoulders! They seemed to be 
under my knees, not in front of me at all. 

In spite of the horse gazing at the skies we steered a straight 
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course for about one thousand yards till the road turned sharply. 
Instead of turning along the road, we headed for a high gate into a 
field on the opposite side of the turn. With the instinct of ‘self- 
preservation, Dandelion dropped his head and seemed to steady 
himself for the jump, but we were too near—After hearing « great 
cry as of one in pain a long way off, followed by the roar of a donkey 
engine in my brain, I knew no more 

When I came to, figures and furniture were nodding at me like 
grey poppies. . 

A thunderstorm was going on with the windows shut. A per- 
petual wail of ‘ Holy Virgin, say you’re not dead,’ was mixed up 
with a good deal of blurr and bustle. 

I was in the parlour on a hurdle on the floor; with hot-water 
bottles all over me—the dealer, the doctor, and the district nurse 
kneeling round me, and the stable .boys peeping..in at the 
windows. - 

THE Doctor (severely). But how did it all come about ? 

Tue DeEAeER. This is just the question I am asking, sir 

THE Doctor. I presume you are the only man that can answer 
it. Did you not know the horse ? Was he not known ? 

Tue Deater. Sure and he’s known! } He (has ‘gone’ across 
country in every county in England, and from what I am told 
he is going hard now! It’s the megrims he has got, sir. Will 
your honour tell me what the lady has ? 





SUZANNE. 


FRELINGHIEN, MAY. Io9r5. 


GRAY-EYED, and grave with six years’ life, Suzanne, 
We found you in your broken farm last May ; 

Where the shells screamed, and far as eye could scan, 
Green, lifeless fields and ruin round you lay. 


You were our hostess small, with grave brown face, 
Bringing us coffee, showing us where to lie ; 

And we, in the darkness round your sleeping-place, 
Prayed for your young life as the shells went by. 


A scrap of tender loveliness and youth, 
Playing ’mid death and men whose job was death, 
You charmed us back our childhood, showed us truth 
Singing immortal in your childish breath. 


With you we pranked as kings and robbers, made 
Deep flowery dens in fields long mute of mirth, 
And dreamed again old dreams that will not fade, 
While May returns and children roam the earth. 


When we fell in at dusk, each with his load, 
You crept among us, wistful, crying ‘ Adieu! ’ 
And watched us straggling trenchwards up the road, 
Knowing that some would not come back to you. 


And when we fought again, we fought for you, 
For the world’s children coming after us, 

For the world’s hope, that has no hope but you, 
To fashion joy in lands left dolorous. 


Not we the first for a Child’s sake have died. 
With our lives let this end, which hate began ; 
Leaving earth’s children strong and purified, 
And the world’s love in your grave eyes, Suzanne. 
E. W. Lynam. 





SEEING RED. 
BY BOYD CABLE. 


Tue Mess, having finished reading the letters just brought in, were 
looking through the home papers. Harvey, who used to be a 
bank clerk, giggled over a page in Punch and passed it round. 
‘Pretty true, too, isn’t it?’ he said. The page was one of those 
silly jolly little drawings by Bateman of men with curly legs, and 
the pictures showed typical scenes from the old life of an average 
City clerk, trotting to business, playing dominoes, and so on, and 
the last one of a fellow tearing over the trenches in a charge with a 
real teeth-gritted, blood-in-his-eye look, and the title of the lot 
was ‘It’s the Same Man.’ 

Every one grinned at it and said ‘ Pretty true,’ or something 
like that. ‘It reminds me . . .’ said the Australian, 

Now this is the Australian’s story, which he said he had got 
from one of the fellows in the show. For the truth or untruth 
I give no guarantee, but just tell the tale for what it’s worth. 

Teddy Silsey was an Australian born and bred, but he could 
not be called a typical Australian so far as people in the Old Country 
count him ‘typical.’ With them there is a general impression that 
every real Australian can ‘ride and shoot,’ and that men in Australia 
spend the greater part of their normal existence galloping about 
the ‘ranch’ after cattle or shooting kangaroos. Teddy Silsey 
wasn’t one of that sort. He was one of the many thousands of the 
other sort, who have been reared in the cities of Australia, and 
who all his life had gone to school and business there and led just 
as humdrum and peaceable a life as any London City clerk of 
the Punch picture. 

When the War came, Teddy was thirty years of age, married, 
and comfortably settled in a little suburban house outside Sydney, 
and already inclined to be—well, if not fat, at least distinctly stout. 
He had never killed anything bigger than a fly or met anything 
more dangerous than a mosquito ; and after an unpleasant episode 
in which his wife had asked him to kill for the Sunday dinner a 
chicken which the poultry people had stupidly sent up alive, an 
episode which ended in Teddy staggering indoors with blood- 
smeared hands and chalky face while a headless fowl flapped round 
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the garden, both Teddy and his wife settled down to a firm belief 
that he ‘had a horror of blood,’ and told their friends and neigh- 
bours so with a tinge of complacency in the fact. 

Remembering this, it is easy to understand the consternation 
in Mrs. Teddy’s mind when, after the War had been running a year, 
Teddy announced that he was going to enlist. He was firm about 
it too. He had thought the whole thing out—house to be shut 
up, she to go stay with her mother, his separation allowance so 
much, and so much more in the bank to draw on, and so on. Her 
remonstrances he met so promptly that one can only suppose them 
anticipated. His health? Never had a day’s sickness, as she 
knew. His business prospects? The country’s prospects were 
more important, and his Country Wanted Him. His ‘horror of 
blood’? Teddy twisted uneasily. ‘I’ve a horror of the whole 
beastly business,’ he said—‘ of war and guns and shooting, of being 
killed, and . . . of leaving you.’ This was diplomacy of the 
highest, and the resulting interlude gently slid into an acceptance 
of the fact of his going. 

He went, and—to get along with the War—at lest came to France, 
and with his battalion into the trenches. He had not risen above 
the rank of private, partly because he lacked any ambition to com- 
mand, and in larger part because his superiors did not detect any 
ability in him to handle the rather rough and ready crowd who were 
in his lot. Far from army training and rations doing him physical 
harm, he throve on them, and even put on flesh. But because he 
was really a good sort, was always willing to lend any cash he had, 
take a fatigue for a friend, joke over hardships and laugh at dis- 
comforts, he was on excellent terms with his fellows. He shed a 
good many, if not all, of his suburban peace ways, was a fairly 
good shot on the ranges, and even acquired considerable skill and 
agility at bayonet practice. But he never quite shed his ‘ horror 
of blood.’ Even after he had been in action a time or two and had 
fired many rounds from his rifle, he had a vague hope each time he 
pulled trigger that his bullet might not kill a man, might at most 
only wound him enough to put him out of action. The first shell 
casualty he saw in their own ranks made him literally and actually 
sick, and even after he had seen many more casualties than he cared 
to think about he still retained a squeamish feeling at sight of them. 
And in his battalion’s share of The Push, where there was a good deal 
of close-quarter work and play with bombs and bayonet, he never 
had urgent need to use his bayonet, and when a party of Germans 
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in a dug-out refused to surrender, and persisted instead in firing 
up the steps at any one who showed at the top, Teddy stood aside 
and left the others to do the bombing-out. 

It was ridiculous, of course, that a fighting man who was there 
for the express purpose of killing should feel any qualms about 
doing it, but there it was. 

Then came the day when the Germans made a heavy counter- 
attack on the positions held by the Australians. The positions were 
not a complete joined-up defensive line along the outer front. The 
fighting had been heavy and bitter, and the German trenches which 
were captured had been so thoroughly pounded by shell fire that 
they no longer existed as trenches, and the Australians had to be 
satisfied with the establishment of a line of posts manned as strongly 
as possible, with plenty of machine-guns. 

Teddy’s battalion was not in this front fringe when the counter- 
attack, launched without any warning bombardment, flooded 
suddenly over the outer defences, surged heavily back, drove in the 
next lines, and broke and battered them in and down under foot. 

Something like a couple of thousand yards in over our lines that 
first savage rush brought the Germans, and nearly twoscore guns 
were in their hands before they checked and hesitated, and the 
Australian supports flung themselves in on a desperate counter- 
attack. The first part of the German programme was an undoubted 
and alarming success. The posts and strong points along our 
front were simply overwhelmed, or surrounded and cut off, and went 
under, making the best finish they could with the bayonet, or in 
some cases—well, Teddy Silsey and a good many other Australians 
saw just what happened in these other cases, and are not likely 
ever to forget it. The German attack—as in many historic cases in 
this war—appeared to fizzle out in the most amazing fashion after it 
had come withsuch speed and sweeping success for so far. Our guns, 
of course, were hard at work, and were doing the most appalling 
damage to the dense masses that offered as targets ; but that would 
hardly account for the slackening of the rush, because the guns had 
waked at the first crash of rifle and bomb reports, and the Germans 
were under just about as savage a fire for the second half of their 
tush as they were at the end of it when they checked. There 
appeared to be a hesitation about their movements, a confusion 
in their plans, a doubt as to what they ought to do next, that halted 
them long enough to lose the great advantage of their momentum. 
The first hurried counter-attack flung in their face was compara- 
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tively feeble, and if they had kept going should easily have been 
brushed aside. Thirty odd guns were in their hands; and, most 
dangerous of all, one other short storm forward would have brought 
them swamping over a whole solid mass of our field guns—which 
at the moment were about the only thing left to hold back their 
attack—and within close rifle and machine-gun range of the fringe 


of our heavies. But at this critical stage, for no good reason, and 


against every military reason, they, as so often before, hesitated, 


and were lost. Another Australian counter-attack, this time much 
better organised and more solidly built, was launched headlong on 
their confusion. They gave ground a little in some places, tried 
to push on in others, halted and strove to secure positions and grip 
the trenches in others. The Australians, savagely angry at being 
so caught and losing so much ground, drove in on them, bombing, 
shooting, and bayoneting ; while over the heads of the front-rank 
fighters the guns poured a furious tempest of shrapnel and high 
explosive on the masses that sifted and eddied behind. The issue 
hung in doubt for no more than a bare five minutes. The Germans 
who had tried to push on were shot and cut down; the parties 
that held portions of trench were killed or driven out ; the waverers 
were rushed, beaten in, and driven back in confusion on the sup- 
ports that struggled up through the tornado of shell-fire. Then 
their whole front crumpled, and collapsed, and gave, and the 
Australians began to recover their ground almost as quickly as 
they had lost it. 

Now Teddy Silsey, while all this was going on, had been with 
his company in a position mid-way across the depth of captured 
ground. He and about forty others, with two officers, had tried 
to hold the battered remnant of trench they were occupying, and 
did actually continue to hold it after the rush of the German front 
had swept far past them. They were attacked on all sides, shot 
away their last cartridge, had their machine-guns put out of action 
by bombs, had about half their number killed, and almost every 
man of the remainder wounded. They were clearly cut off, with 
thousands of Germans between them and their supports, could 
see fresh German forces pressing on past them, could hear the din 
of fighting receding rapidly further and further back. The two 
officers, both wounded, but able more or less to stand up, conferred 
hastily, and surrendered. 

Of this last act Teddy Silsey was unaware, because a splinter 
of some sort, striking on his steel helmet, had stunned him and 
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dropped him completely insensible. Two dead men fell across 
him as he lay, and probably accounted for the Germans at the 
moment overlooking him as they collected their prisoners. 

Teddy wakened to dim consciousness to find a number of 
Germans busily and confusedly engaged in setting the bit of trench 
in a state of defence. They trod on him and the two dead men 
on top of him a good deal, but Teddy, slowly taking in his situation, 
and wondering vaguely what his next move should be, did the 
wisest possible thing under the circumstances—lay still. 

A little before this the Australian counter-attack had been 
sprung, and before Teddy had made up his mind about moving 
he began to be aware that the battle was flooding back on him. 
The Germans beside him saw it too, and, without any attempt 
to defend their position, clambered from the trench and disappeared 
from Teddy’s immediate view. Teddy crawled up and had a 
look out. It was difficult to see much at first, because there was 
a good deal of smoke about from our bursting shells, but as the 
counter-attack pushed on and the Germans went back, the shells 
followed them, and presently the air cleared enough for Teddy 
to see glimpses of khaki and to be certain that every German 
he saw was getting away from the khaki neighbourhood as rapidly 
as possible. In another minute a couple of Australians, hugging 
some machine-gun parts, tumbled into his trench, two or three 
others arrived panting, and in a moment the machine-gun was 
in action and streaming fire and bullets into the backs of any 
parties of Germans that crossed the sights. 

One of the new-comers, a sergeant, looked round and saw Teddy 
squatting on the broken edge of the trench and looking very sick 
and shaken. ‘Hullo, mate,’ said the sergeant, glancing at the 
patch of coloured cloth on Teddy’s shoulder that told his unit. 
‘Was you with the bunch in this hole when Fritz jumped you ?’ 
Teddy gulped and nodded. ‘ You stopped one ?” said the sergeant. 
‘Where’d it get you ?’ 

‘No,’ said Teddy ; ‘I—I think I’m all right. Got a bit of a 
bump on the head.’ 

‘’Nother bloke to say ‘“‘ Go’ bless the tin-’at makers” in ’is 
prayers every night.’ He turned from Teddy. ‘Isn’t it time we 
humped this shooter a bit on again, boys?’ he said. 

‘ Looks like the Boche was steadyin’ up a bit,’ said a machine- 
gunner, ‘An’ our line’s bumped a bit 0’ a snag along on the left 
there. I think we might spray ’em a little down that way.’ 
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They slewed the gun in search of fresh targets while from a 
broken trench some score yards from their front a gathering volume 
of rifle fire began to pelt and tell of the German resistance stiffening, 

‘Strewth,’ growled the sergeant, ‘this is no bon! If we give 
’em time to settle in— Hullo,’—he broke off, and stared out in 
front over the trench edge—‘wot’s that lot? They look like 
khaki. Prisoners, by cripes !’ 

Every man peered out anxiously. Two to three hundred 
yards away they could see emerging from the broken end of a 
communication trench a single file of men in khaki without arms 
in their hands, and with half a dozen rifle- and bayonet-armed 
Germans guarding them. Teddy, who was watching with the 
others, exclaimed suddenly. ‘It’s my lot,’ he said. ‘That’s the 
captain—him with the red hair; and I recognise Big Mick, and 
Terry—Terry’s wounded—see him limp. That’s my mate Terry.’ 

The firing on both sides had slacked for a moment, and none of 
the watchers missed one single movement of what followed. It is 
unpleasant telling, as it was unutterably horrible watching. The 
prisoners, except the two officers, who were halted above ground, 
were guided down into a portion of trench into which they disap- 
peared. The guards had also remained above. What followed is 
best told briefly. The two officers, in full view of the watchers, were 
shot down as they stood, the rifle muzzles touching their backs. 
The Germans round the trench edge tossed bombs down on the men 
penned below. Before the spurting smoke came billowing up out 
of the trench, Teddy Silsey leaped to his feet with a scream, and 
flung himself scrambling up the trench wall. But the sergeant, 
with a gust of bitter oaths, gripped and held him. ‘ Get to it there, 
he snarled savagely at the men about the gun. ‘D’you want a 
better target 2’ The gun muzzle twitched and steadied and ripped 
out a stream of bullets. The Germans about the trench lip turned 
to run, but the storm caught and cut them down—except one or two 
who ducked down into the trench on top of their victims. Teddy 
found them there three minutes after, stayed only long enough to 
finish them, and ran on with the other Australians who swarmed 
yelling forward to the attack again. Others had seen the butchery, 
and those who had not, quickly heard of it. Every group of dead 
Australians discovered as the line surged irresistibly forward was 
declared, rightly or wrongly, to be another lot of murdered prisoners. 
The advance went with a fury, with a storming rage that nothing 
could withstand. The last remnant of organised German defence 
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broke utterly, and the supports coming up found themselves charged 
into, hustled, mixed up with, and thrown into utter confusion by the 
mob of fugitives and the line of shooting, bombing, bayoneting 
Australians that pressed hard on their heels. The supports tried 
to make some sort of stand, but they failed, were borne back, bustled, 
lost direction, tried to charge again, broke and gave, scattering and 
running, were caught in a ferocious flank fire, reeled and swung wide 
from it, and found themselves penned and jammed back against a 
broad, deep, and high belt of their own barbed wire. Some of them, 
by quick work and running the gauntlet of that deadly flanking fire, 
won clear and escaped round the end of the belt. The rest-—and 
there were anything over two thousand of them—were trapped. 
The Australian line closed in, pouring a storm of rifle fire on them. 
Some tried to tear a way through, or over, or under the impenetrable 
thicket of their own wire ; others ran wildly up and down looking for 
an opening, for any escape from those pelting bullets; others again 
held their hands high and ran towards the crackling rifles shrieking 
‘Kamerad’ surrenders that were drowned in the drumming 
roll of rifle fire ; and some few threw themselves down and tried to 
take cover and fire back into the teeth of the storm that beat upon 
them. But the Australian line closed in grimly and inexorably, 
the men shooting and moving forward a pace or two, standing and 
shooting—shooting—shooting. 

... Teddy Silsey shot away every round he carried, ceased 
firing only long enough to snatch up a fresh supply from a dead 
man’s belt, stood again and shot steadily and with savage intensity 
into the thinning crowd that struggled and tore at the tangled mass 
of wire. 

And all the time he cursed bitterly and abominably, reviling 
and pouring oaths of vengeance on the brutes, the utter savages who 
had murdered his mates in cold blood. To every man who came 
near him he had only one message—‘ Kill them out. They killed 
their prisoners. I saw them do it. Kill the —— ——!’ with a 
shot after each sentence. 

And there was a killing. There were other results—the lost 
ground recaptured and made good; the taken guns retaken, five 
of them damaged and others with the unexploded destroying charges 
set and ready for firing ; some slight gains made at certain points. 
But the Australians there will always remember that fight for the 
big killing, for those murderer Huns pinned against their own wire, 
for the burning hot barrels of the rifles, for the scattered groups 
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broke utterly, and the supports coming up found themselves charged 
into, hustled, mixed up with, and thrown into utter confusion by the 
mob of fugitives and the line of shooting, bombing, bayoneting 
Australians that pressed hard on their heels. The supports tried 
to make some sort of stand, but they failed, were borne back, bustled, 
lost direction, tried to charge again, broke and gave, scattering and 
running, were caught in a ferocious flank fire, reeled and swung wide 
from it, and found themselves penned and jammed back against a 
broad, deep, and high belt of their own barbed wire. Some of them, 
by quick work and running the gauntlet of that deadly flanking fire, 
won clear and escaped round the end of the belt. The rest-—and 
there were anything over two thousand of them—were trapped. 
The Australian line closed in, pouring a storm of rifle fire on them. 
Some tried to tear a way through, or over, or under the impenetrable 
thicket of their own wire ; others ran wildly up and down looking for 
an opening, for any escape from those pelting bullets ; others again 
held their hands high and ran towards the crackling rifles shrieking 
‘Kamerad’ surrenders that were drowned in the drumming 
roll of rifle fire ; and some few threw themselves down and tried to 
take cover and fire back into the teeth of the storm that beat upon 
them. But the Australian line closed in grimly and inexorably, 
the men shooting and moving forward a pace or two, standing and 
shooting—shooting—shooting. 

... Teddy Silsey shot away every round he carried, ceased 
firing only long enough to snatch up a fresh supply from a dead 
man’s belt, stood again and shot steadily and with savage intensity 
into the thinning crowd that struggled and tore at the tangled mass 
of wire. 

And all the time he cursed bitterly and abominably, reviling 
and pouring oaths of vengeance on the brutes, the utter savages who 
had murdered his mates in cold blood. To every man who came 
near him he had only one message—‘ Kill them out. They killed 
their prisoners. I saw them do it. Kill the —— ——!’ with a 
shot after each sentence. 

And there was a killing. There were other results—the lost 
ground recaptured and made good; the taken guns retaken, five 
of them damaged and others with the unexploded destroying charges 
set and ready for firing ; some slight gains made at certain points. 
But the Australians there will always remember that fight for the 
big killing, for those murderer Huns pinned against their own wire, 
for the burning hot barrels of the rifles, for the scattered groups 
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of their own dead—their murdered-prisoner dead—and for the 
two thousand odd German bodies counted where they fell or 
hung limp in the tangles of their barbed wire. 

And next day Teddy Silsey volunteered for the Bombing Com- 
pany, the Suicide Club, as they call themselves. He wanted 
close-up work, he explained. With a rifle you could never be 
sure you got your own man. With a bomb you could see him— 
and he detailed what he wanted to see. He appeared to have 
completely forgotten his ‘ horror of blood.’ 
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HOW ISAAC BROCK SAVED CANADA IN 1812. 


In a recent number of the Cornutit I dealt with the first of those 
two critical, but in this country little remembered, occasions 
which threatened the very existence of British dominion in North 
America. As Carleton saved Quebec and, consequently, Canada in 
1775-76, so Isaac Brock at an even more perilous moment stemmed 
the first rush of the American invaders of 1812, when the prospect 
seemed literally hopeless. It is a happy circumstance that the 
most conspicuous monument in all Canada should be the tall 
column to his memory on the summit of Queenston Heights above 
the Niagara River, near the spot where he fell on the day of a victory 
incalculable in its consequences. A world transformed and big 
with mighty events, a vast influx of new blood into the country 
may or may not have dimmed the glamour which I am old enough 
to remember once made Brock’s Column a sort of rallying point 
of British Canadian patriotism. The Plains of Abraham, the 
birthplace in fact of the United States, will retain their magnetism 
no doubt through all the crowded ages. But Queenston Heights, 
the climax of Brock’s gallant achievements in the autumn of 
1812, have an equal claim to the enduring homage of both 
Canadians and Britons. 

The war of 1812-15 arose out of the blockade measures England 
was driven to in her life-struggle with Napoleon. A further and 
strong incentive, diplomatically inadmissible, but loudly con- 
tested by the two political parties in America, was the Conquest 
of Canada and its absorption by the United States. This was 
essentially a party war, the anti-British Jeffersonian element, 
with Madison as President, being then in power at Washington. 
The Government, speaking broadly, represented the Southern 
States with their Western territories, a majority in Pennsylvania 
and a minority in New York. The opposition had its chief strength 
in New England, which was strongly averse from a war with Great 
Britain, hated Napoleon and the prospect of an alliance with him, 
and utterly deprecated an attack on their old compatriots, who, 
by an act of now generally recognised injustice, had been driven 
after the Revolutionary War to seek refuge in Canada and reclaim 
it from the wilderness. New England, indeed, did more than 
object: she remained virtually neutral throughout the war and 
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maintained a normal intercourse with Canada, while her two 
chief commonwealths actually threatened secession from the 
Union. Fortunately for the British Empire the war was made 
and waged by the least informed and the most provincial half 
of the country, mainly represented at Washington by inexperienced 
heady young politicians, with the further expectation that the 
protesting half would bear the chief blows of British sea-power 
on her populous coasts while their own forces promenaded into 
Canada. 

Precisely the opposite in effect happened. England refrained 
so far as possible from worrying the North and did her raiding 
south of New York, while Canada remained intact at the close of 
three years’ bitter fighting. The few naval duels, to which our 
obviously bored historians give such undue prominence in their brief 
and often inaccurate narratives of this critical struggle, were of 
no more real importance to its issue than so many international 
boat races. American trade was frightfully injured, and that of 
England only less so, while the British burnt the Government 
buildings at Washington in retaliation for a similar outrage on 
those of York (Toronto). But all these things were of slight 
significance compared with the bitter fighting that raged along 
the Canadian Lakes and the St. Lawrence for the possession of 
the Canadas, till the Peace of 1814 in Europe released Wellington’s 
Peninsular regiments for American service, and put the issue 
beyond all doubt. Yet even with New England virtually neutral 
the odds against Canada seemed well-nigh hopeless. In the Upper 
Province, now Ontario, there were some eighty thousand settlers, 
practically all English-speaking, while Quebee or Lower Canada 
contained about three hundred thousand, of whom six-sevenths 
were French Canadians. The United States possessed at that 
time a population of nearly eight millions and incomparably greater 
wealth and resources. Canada was indeed weak and poor, while 
her small population was anything but united. British immigra- 
tion thither did not seriously commence till after Waterloo. Her 
English-speaking people were mainly Americans, less than 
half of them loyalist refugees devoted to the Empire, while a 
majority were immigrants from across the border who had taken 
up land, together with an oath of allegiance, but were naturally 
inclined to Republican sentiments. A minority of these people 
had indeed been outspokenly disloyal; the remainder were at 
the best indifferent, and their action largely depended on the result 
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of the first encounters. The French Canadians were also an un- 
known quantity. Prevost, however, then Governor-General, had 
done much to conciliate them, and though he proved a most inept 
war Governor, the fact that the French, till recently most dis- 
affected, were staunch at this fateful moment is mainly owing to 
his tact. They were not heavily called upon, to be sure, for active 
service, as Upper Canada remained the chief seat of war, but they 
played their minor part well, and those called upon for prolonged 
garrison duty responded cheerfully. 

When the Washington Government—the ‘ War-hawks,’ as the 
protesting States derisively called them—declared war in June, 
there were about two thousand British regulars in the Lower 
Province and rather less scattered along the 400-mile frontier of 
Upper Canada. From lack of equipment and money only some 
two thousand of the Loyalist militia could be armed. Congress, 
on the other hand, had provided for 35,000 regulars and 50,000 
militia. The war had been threatening for years. Successive 
Governors had set the minimum force of regular troops indispens- 
able to the safety of Canada at 12,000, and had never ceased 
to warn the Home Government of the defenceless state of the 
country. But British Ministers, beset by enemies nearer home, 
had persistently ignored the situation, which, when the blow at 
last fell, seemed to those on the spot truly hopeless. By the mercy 
of Providence Major-General Isaac Brock was at the moment 
both Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of the Forces, such 
as they were, in Upper Canada. After seeing a good deal of 
service in Europe, Brock had now been most of ten years in the 
Colony, years which had been well spent both in keeping the 
troops—among which was his own regiment, the 49th—in a 
high state of discipline, and in imparting to the Canadians his own 
martial and patriotic ardour against the impending day of trial. 
What was equally important too, he had earned both their respect 
and their devotion. He was now in his forty-third year, and had 
privately chaied no little at the fate which excluded him from 
the Great War in Europe. He was reserved, however, for a part 
that, though played upon a remote stage, was immeasurably more 
pregnant of results than any conceivable glory he could have 
earned in Spain2 


1 The war was waged with great intensity throughout the season of 1813 along 
the Canadian frontier from Montreal to Lake Erie, while small fleets fought one 
another upon the lakes with varying fortune. The U.S. army was raised to 55,000 
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On the outbreak of war and with the popular cry of ‘ On to 
Canada’ several American armies, small enough but relatively 
strong, marched upon various points of the long Upper Canada 
Frontier. The dissentient New England States covered the borders 
of the French Province and, in a sense, made all snug for the British 
in that quarter, as well as for the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The plan of campaign was to seize Upper Canada 
and from thence overrun the Lower Province, which seemed, and 
quite justifiably, a very simple enterprise. Now Lakes Ontario and 
Erie covered most of this frontier from east to west, leaving three 
accessible points for a land attack : the first across the St. Lawrence 
where it runs out of Lake Ontario at Kingston towards Montreal, 
the second over the thirty-mile course of the Niagara River between 
the Lakes, and the third at the western end of Lake Erie and of 
the Province where the St. Clare River flows in from the north at a 
right angle into the lake head. With the first we have nothing to 
do, nor was the attack upon it for the moment critical. It was at 
the two other and more ill-defended points that Brock broke the 
initial rush, saved the country, and fell gloriously in the act. 

Madison’s Government, which was regarded in the North and 
in England as being the dupe of Napoleon, then starting for Russia 
tocomplete,as the ‘ War-hawks’ expected, the conquest of ‘monarchi- 
cal’ Europe, was ill adapted to making war. It was richer in popular 
orators than in organisers. Political lawyers were given commands 
over the heads of Regular Officers, while ‘ dug-outs ’ from the now 
remote War of Independence were made Generals. It was one of 
these last who was entrusted with the first dash upon Canada at its 


men, of whom more than half operated against Canada, besides innumerable 
mnilitia, mainly useless. Though destructive raids were made across the fronticr 
by both sides, the close of the year found Canada stillintact. This was due, despite 
a most inept Governor-Gencral, in part to the admirable leadership of the British 
in every quarter, backed by the devotion and disciplined valour of the troops, 
and in part to the incredible incapacity of Madison’s generals, which went far to 
neutralise the qualities of their subordinate officers and men. During the equally 
serious campaign of 1814 competent leadership was forcing its way to the front, 
and the American troops were acquiring the efficiency of seasoned soldiers. 

But it was too late. Sixteen thousand of Wellington’s Peninsular veterans 
were landing by detachments in Canada, and all hope of conquest was at an end. 
Both sides were sick of a war always unpopular with one nation and half of the other, 
and commercially disastrous to both, and Peace on the terms of the status quo ante 
bellum was made early in 1815. The only country to win renown from the war 
was Canada, while the only British North American province that did not prosper 
in every way throughout it was Upper Canada, where the damage after all was 
relatively unimportant. 
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remotest and, consequently, most vulnerable point. For in July 
Hull, the elderly Governor of Michigan Territory, was ready for 
action at Detroit, then a large fort looking across the half mile or 
so breadth of the St. Clare River to the thinly settled western 
extremity of Upper Canada. He had with him 2500 men, part 
regulars and part militia, and heralded his invasion with a Napoleonic 
proclamation to the Canadian people, announcing Limself as their 
deliverer from tyranny and oppression if unresisted, but if opposed 
as a merciless opponent. On the Canadian side of the river was a 
trifling post, while a dozen miles south at its mouth on Lake Erie 
was Amherstburgh, the British Naval and Military Depot in its 
small way for all this western country. There was nothing at 
present, however, capable of seriously resisting Hull’s forces, which 
for two or three weeks raided in Canadian territory, though occa- 
sionally encountered by small bodies of militia and friendly 
Indians. 

Now all contending white forces in North American history 
have uniformly bid for Indian support, and those who failed have as 
invariably accused their more diplomatic opponents of inhumanity 
in making use of it. The Western Indians had been long fighting 
the States in defence, as they considered, of their birth-rights, so 
the British now reaped the benefit in a force of 600 Redskins under 
the great Chief Tecumseh, adding fuel thereby to the fiery oratory of 
the Washington ‘ War-hawks.’ At the Proclamation of War, Brock 
was at Fort George on the Lake Ontario mouth of the Niagara River, 
opposite to which was the American Fort Niagara. These were the 
two central points in Upper Canada of the forces of attack and 
defence respectively. Both nations too had a fort at the Lake 
Erie end of the river, besides scattered posts both above and below 
the Falls. Brock had much on his hands before he could himself 
take the field; he was Civil Governor in the first place, and had to 
meet the Provincial Legislature at York (Toronto) and get war 
measures of all kinds carried against a factious disloyal minority, 
a business which occupied many days. He had then to burry off 
to the further end of Lake Ontario and dispose part of his small 
force for the defence of the river beyond Kingston, returning again 
by water to Niagara. For service here, where large American forces 
were slowly accumulating, and at Detroit 250 miles westward, 
where invasion had already commenced, Brock had about twelve 
hundred regulars and about as many Loyalist militia. Behind 
him a stout compact minority of the settlers were Loyalists, a 
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smaller minority frankly the reverse, while the residue were 
“sitting on the fence”’ awaiting events. 

In the meantime the British Government had revoked the ob- 
noxious blockade measures just three days after the Declaration of 
War and three weeks before they knew of it. So Prevost was now 
instructed to demand an armistice and open negotiations for Peace. 
The armistice was accepted, but the British overtures, which owing 
to the distance between Quebec and Washington occupied some 
three weeks, were rejected. Before this, however, Brock had sent 
on Colonel Procter of the 41st with two companies of that regiment 
and some militia to oppose Hull at Detroit—at which remote point 
no tidings of the armistice ever arrived—with the intention of follow- 
ing himself at the earliest moment, as the danger at Niagara though 
of still more menacing purport was not so imminent. At Procter’s 
approach to Detroit Hull withdrew his raiding parties across the 
river. He was an elderly man of deficient nerve and no initiative. 
He had, moreover, many civilians of all ages and both sexes shelter- 
ing in and around the fortress and was getting anxious about his 
supplies. British sloops at Amherstburgh had already destroyed 
a supply ship coming up the river from his base at the American 
stations around the extremity of Lake Erie. He now despatched 
400 horsemen southward by land to bring up fresh supplies through 
the woods. Procter found himself on the river shore with about 
200 regulars, 300 militia, and 600 Indians. He at once erected a 
battery opposite Detroit and opened fire on the fort, causing some 
loss of life, which Hull’s ill-served guns failed to silence, and skir- 
mished across the river on the American line of communications. 

On August 13 the energetic Brock arrived, having traversed 
the whole length of Lake Erie, 250 miles, with 300 more men, mainly 
of the militia. His force now consisted of 800 white troops and the 
Indians under Tecumseh, one of the three great Indian leaders who 
for ability stand out in North American history. Yet more, 
Tecumseh was in honour and feelings as a white man. Brock had 
something of the dash and genius of Wolfe, to whom from the 
dramatic manner of his death he is often compared, and he at once 
decided to attack the fort next day, in spite of Procter’s remon- 
strances, for Hull had retired inside it with over two thousand 
well-armed men and thirty guns. The river was for the moment 
secured by some British gunboats (so-called) brought up by Brock 
from Amherstburgh. So at daylight, leaving his gunners to pound 
away at Detroit, Brock crossed the river two miles below the fort 
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with 330 regulars, 400 militia, and Tecumseh’s Indians. Sending 
the latter into the woods beyond the old French settlement clearings 
upon the shore, he drew up his troops in the open with a few light 
guns. He was now upon Hull’s line of communications, along 
which his returning cavalry might be expected at any moment: 
No time was to be lost, and Brock was already leading his men 
briskly to the attack when, to every one’s amazement, a messenger 
with a white flag rode out towards them from the fort bringing, as 
it proved, an offer from Hull of complete surrender. Within an 
hour, to shorten the story, the terms of capitulation were signed and 
Brock was in possession of Detroit and everything within it, in 
addition to the 400 cavalry whose return was hourly expected, and 
who were included in the compact. When all was settled Brock 
dismissed Hull’s militia on parole to their homes and forwarded the 
regulars, nearly a thousand in number, as prisoners to Niagara and 
Montreal. This abrupt and disastrous termination to an anticipated 
promenade was greeted with rage and mortification throughout the 
war-States, and in New England with a derision which a faded 
Boston paper of current date now before me expresses in scathing 
terms. That 2500 well-armed men should be surrendered without 
a blow to such a handful seemed inexplicable. Hull’s excuses do 
not concern us ; it is enough that they were flatly contradicted by 
his officers, and that he himself, despatched on parole to Washing- 
ton, was sentenced to death by court-martial, Madison endorsing the 
verdict but remitting the punishment. Even in war-distracted 
England a moment was found to ring bells and fire guns. 

Brock was now in possession of Michigan, and leaving Procter 
to carry on an arduous winter campaign there in protection of 
Canada and fight many small battles in a temperature far below 
zero, he returned at full speed to the Niagara River, where 3500 
regulars and 2500 militia were making ready to spring across it. 
About half of this force, including 2000 militia, lay below the Falls 
at Lewiston, where the famous rapids subside into smooth water, 
and at Fort Niagara on the river mouth six miles away. The 
village of Queenston on the Canadian side confronted Lewiston 
over about 400 yards of smooth but swift water. Fort George and 
the adjoining little town of Newark, the original capital of the 
province, faced Fort Niagara, and the first-named was now Brock’s 
Headquarters. The remainder of the American army lay above 
the Falls upon the smooth water near the Lake Erie outflow. 
General Van Renssellaer, though in command of the whole, was 
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mainly concerned with the leadership of tho lower force, the van of 
the attack. He was a good amateur soldier, with some Indian 
fighting experience, but owed his place to family and territorial 
influence in the lukewarm State of New York. General Smyth of 
the regular army, a most inefficient officer, commanded up the river, 
under Van Renssellaer, a situation which galled him not a little, 
Indeed they had fallen out already, Smyth urging an attack above 
the Falls, while his titular chief decided for the passage below. 

Brock had here’about twelve hundred men at his disposal, 
half of them regulars, mainly 41st and 49th men. The rest were 
Loyalist militia, with a brigade ‘of farmers’ waggons carrying 
supplies, guns, and munitions, and driven mostly by their owners. 
A fraction of this force was watching Smyth towards Lake 
Erie, but the majority were disposed at the various posts on the 
lower six miles of river. Support for the present was impossible. 
Brock’s position between the two long lakes might be aptly 
described as on the bridge of a pair of spectacles, his two wings of 
defence on arduous duty at either extremity of the glasses. His 
regulars were a rum-drinking, dare-devil but highly disciplined lot, 
devoted to their general ; his militia picked men, with infinite faith 
in Brock and a grim determination to fight to the death in defence 
of theircountry. ‘ Ifthey beat us here,’ wrote Brock to his brother 
in Guernsey, ‘the Province is gone ; if otherwise, it will be long 
before they make another attempt.’ 

It became obvious that Van Renssellaer was to make the attack 
somewhere between Queenston and Fort George. It was in wind 
and rain and semi-darkness, just before dawn on October 13, that he 
launched it, from Lewiston, with a force of 600 regulars and as 
many militia in a flotilla of boats, which made straight for Queens- 
ton under cover of the fire of the American batteries from their 
own shore. To oppose them at Queenston were two companies of 
the 49th, 300 militia, and a few artillerymen with two or three light 
guns. Sharp fighting now took place on and about the shore. 
Several boats were sunk by gun fire, others were captured on landing 
and their companies made prisoners. Some 200 regulars, however, 
under their colonel, Van Renssellaer’s cousin, after a sharp struggle 
on shore and some loss in killed and wounded, succeeded in retaining 
their position under cover of the river bank, to become a nucleus 
for further operations, which for the time, as we shall see, were 
entirely successful. But the American militia proved a broken 
reed, as with few exceptions they proved throughout the whole war. 
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They had been foolishly promised a sort of picnic in Canada, with 
more than hints at loot, and an assurance that the country would 
rise as one man to greet their ‘ deliverers.’ One Southern senator 
described the British regulars as ‘ worn out and diseased incapables.’ 
The then youthful Henry Clay, out of the ripe experience of a 
Kentucky farm and wayside taverns, assured the nation that no 
men would be needed for Canada, but only officers to enrol the dis- 
affected thousands in that country. It was a sore awakening for 
these ill-disciplined country bumpkins, who had been naturally 
clamorous to be led into such a promised land, to find themselves 
shot, drowned, bayoneted, or captured at its very entrance. The 
returning boat-loads of dead and wounded quenched, as their 
infuriated leaders tell us, every spark of the men’s former ardour, 
and nothing more could be done with them. 

But Van Renssellaer’s regulars, though of indifferent discipline, 
were of better mettle, and succeeded in getting ashore in increasing 
numbers, many of them under cover of the protruding ridge known 
as Queenston Heights, which dropped sharply into the river above 
the village. Here, ‘unknown ;to the’ defenders, they proceeded 
by small companies to 'scale the hill up a rough track, pointed 
out, it is said, by an American officer who had become accidentally 
acquainted with it while in garrison at Fort Niagara. In the mean- 
time, however, the struggle on the shore front of the village was 
waged with unabated vigour—the American guns across the river 
maintaining a continuous fire, and a small but useful British 
battery on the slope of the heights doing good service against 
the attacking boats. 

It was five o’clock when Brock, warned by the firing up the 
river, arrived at a gallop from Fort George. He had left Colonel 
Sheaffe, next in command, to follow with the garrison, himself 
bringing along on his trail the militiamen from the small interven- 
ing posts. Among the latter was a young lieutenant, who had 
served at Detroit, and in after years became Sir Beverly Robinson 
and Chief Justice of Upper Canada. He was the son of a distin- 
guished U.E. Loyalist from old New York Colony, and progenitor of 
perhaps the most notable family in Ontario to this day. A con- 
tribution from his pen to the current Canadian press, describing the 
battle from this moment onward, lies before me in its faded yellow 
print. Brock, to strengthen the defence on the shore, rode at once 
up the hill to the battery on its slope and sent the infantry protect- 
ing it down to the river, remaining himself with the gunners at this 
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commanding post of observation. And now came an unpleasant 
surprise out of the woods crowning the hill-top, in the shape of a 
large company of the enemy, who had climbed up the before- 
mentioned path behind it and forthwith proceeded to drive Brock 
and his little party headlong down the slope. Rapidly collecting 
about ninety men the General charged up the hill again and re- 
captured the battery, but while pushing his opponents backward 
beyond the guns, he fell dead with a ball through his chest. He died 
surrounded by men of his own regiment, the 49th, one of whom, 
cut in half at the same moment by a cannon-ball from across the 
river, fell over his body, which was carried back down the hill in the 
retreat that followed. Brock’s aide-de-camp, Colonel Macdonell of 
the Canadian Glengarry Highlanders, with 200 men of the militia 
and 49th, all burning to avenge their beloved General’s death, now 
threw themselves upon the slope and again got possession of the 
guns, and this time thrust back the Americans, some three or 
four hundred in number, over the crest of the hill to the edge of the 
precipice, where they rallied, shot Macdonell dead, and once more 
drove the British past the battery and down the slope. " 

American reinforcements now came crowding up at the back 
and riverside flank of the ridge, while only desultory fighting 
seems to have gone on about and behind the landing-place. Ina 
short time the hill-topwas occupied by the bulk of their regular force 
to the number of about twelve or thirteen hundred, and a landing 
beneath it secured for any further forces they might proceed to 
bring across. Their footing in Canada seemed established and the 
battle virtually over. The British were too weak to attack, and there 
followed a long lull, broken only by the firing of the guns, Van 
Renssellaer now hastened to order his militia across the river, 
but they positively refused to budge, declaring that by the terms 
of the Constitution and of their enlistment they were only engaged 
for home defence. The General went over in person, but his com- 
mands and exhortations were to no purpose. The situation was 
exasperating to a degree, as Upper Canada seemed in his grasp, 
for Smyth, with 5000 men from up the river, could have joined him 
the next day. 

It was now ten o’clock, and Sheaffe arrived from Fort George 
with 300 more men and a few light guns. He quickly recognised 
the heights as no longer assailable on the steep slope at right angles 
to the river, the scene of the earlier fighting, and determined to 
make a detour inland and attack the hill by a flanking ridge of 
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longer and gentler slope. So collecting his whole available force, he 
marched it back by a circuitous route to a point convenient for 
his plan and, furthermore, where he expected to meet, and did meet, 
a fresh detachment of the 41st and a few militiamen, who had been 
summoned by a mounted messenger from up the river. There was 
already here too a band of Mohawk Indians under an Indianised 
Scottish chief, who were amusing themselves by sniping the enemy 
on the hill after their own fashion. It was three o’clock before 
Sheaffe was ready to launch his attack, and he had now a force of 
about eleven hundred men with which to make it, and it was exe- 
cuted with quite extraordinary dash. ‘The-.death of Brock,’ says 
Lieutenant Robinson, ‘ nerved the arms of all, while the militia, 
regarding the attack on their country as an unprovoked and wanton 
outrage, not as a chance of war,’ fought as hardy men are prone to 
under such conditions. With ‘ the fearful war-whoop of the Indians 
and the wild cheers of the troops,’ the force swept up on to the top 
of the ridge with the utmost impetuosity. After firing a volley, 
the defenders were hurled back at the bayonet’s point,and doubtless 
somewhat cramped for space, a scene of wild confusion followed. 
‘Never,’ says our lieutenant, ‘ were men more miserably situated. 
They had no place to retreat to and were driven by a furiousavenging 
enemy, from whom they had little mercy to expect, to the brink of 
the mountain which overhangs the river. They fell in numbers ; 
the river presented a shocking spectacle, filled with poor wretches 
whoplunged into its stream from the influence of fear with scarcely 
a hope of safety. Many leaped down the side of the mountain to 
avoid the horrors which pressed upon them and were dashed to 
pieces in the fall. T'wo officers now came forward with a flag of 
truce and with some difficulty the slaughter was suspended.’ 
Van Renssellaer was still across the river arguing with his recal- 
citrant militiamen, and General Wadsworth, next in command, after 
a short parley, surrendered unconditionally with about nine hundred 
men and officers. By four o’clock it was all over, and the first danger- 
ous rush on Canada was finally broken. At this second inconceiv- 
able failure ancther burst of indignation broke out through all the 
War States, venting itself, and very naturally, on the unfortunate 
New York militia in a torrent of obloquy. Raw militia have at all 
times been subject to such panics, and we are not concerned here 
with the causes contributing to this one, which are mostly obvious. 
The special case against these, however, in the eyes of their 
indignant countrymen lay in the fact that they had clamoured so 
j VOL. XLIIT.—NO, 254, N.S. 10 
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insistently to be launched upon Canada that the movement was 
slightly hurried on this account. New England on her side had 
much scope for sarcastic utterance, since, while contemning the war 
generally, she had more especially denounced the invasion of Canada. 

General Smyth in November made a futile demonstration across 
the river above the Falls. But he was a hopeless and inept leader, 
and for his failure to utilise promptly his strong command was at 
once deprived of it and relegated to obscurity. Winter soon put 
an end to operations which, on the Canadian frontier, had brought 
nothing but humiliation upon Madison’s government. In Upper 
Canada it brought down that considerable section of the people 
who had been sitting on the fence, upon the right side of it, and 
intimidated the frankly disloyal minority, though not entirely 
scotching their powers for mischief. Brock had been awarded a 
K.C.B. for the Detroit affair, but died before receiving it. His 
body was first laid in a bastion of that Fort George which he had 
himself erected, but after the Peace a monument was raised to his 
memory on the battlefield, and opened in the presence of several 
hundred men who had served under him in that fateful and, for 
Canada, glorious autumn of 1812. It was blown up, however, in 
1840 by an Irish-American, a characteristic performance, execrated 
upon both sides of the Border. But £10,000 was subsequently 
raised in Canada for the stately column which now dominates the 
country far and wide from the summit of Queenston Heights, and 
Brock’s remains were relaid beside it amid a vast concourse of 
people, including over a hundred surviving veterans who had shared 
in his triumph. 

All this might seem just now a chronicle of but small doings. 
Yet there are to-day nearly half a million of mainly English-speaking 
Canadians fighting, or on the road to fight, for the British Empire on 
European battlefields! In all human probability there would have 
been no British Canada to make this superb effort but for Isaac 
Brock; not alone for the two critical actions which he fought 
at a vital moment, but for the manner in which he ‘prepared for 
the crisis, inspired the colonists with; his own martial ardour, and 
disposed of his scanty forces to withstand the shock. 

A. G. BRADLEY. 


1 This from an English-speaking population of from five to six millions. The 
two millions of French Canadians have contributed a comparatively negligible 
number. 
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A CHAPTER OF THE OLD SLOVENE DEMOCRACY. 


BY BOGUMIL VOSNJAK. 


TuE Slovene Kopitar, one of the founders of Slavonic philology, 
says in one of his writings that the Germans of to-day ignore 
Slovene nationality, but that Einhardus, the biographer of Charle- 
magne, knew them very well. This is an amazing statement, 
but it only corresponds to the truth. The Slovenes were not always 
a wretched peasantry, as they appear during recent centuries. 
In the early Middle Ages they were stout fighters for political 
independence, the first State-builders among the Slavs, a stubborn 
and indomitable nation. Only a nation of this kind could have 
created and preserved in the days of its servitude such a marvel 
of political, historical, and democratic consciousness as was the 
installation and homage of the Slovene dukes on the Gosposvetsko 
Plain near Celovec (Klagenfurt) in Carinthia, on the extreme 
frontier of the national territory of modern Slovenia. 

There was in old Carinthia the so-called Croatian shire, the 
pagus Chrovati, inhabited by a clan bearing the name of Croatians. 
Fere, between the Drava and the Krka, was formed the centre 
of the first strong Slavonic commonwealth of a Western character. 
The sixth-century Slavonic settlement here on the marches of the 
Slavonic world was bound to have far-reaching results for Slavonic 
state civilisation and evolution. Through their contact with the 
Franks, Bavarians, and Longobards the Carinthians became the 
representatives of a high political type. Absolutely right is the 
assertion of a sociological writer, Peisker, who says: ‘But they 
found a still harder task to build up their rude freedom into 
an orderly State. This the Carinthians brilliantly performed, 
remaining in true freedom without a nobility for a long time.’ 
This plain beyond the Drava, called by the Slovenes of to-day the 
Gosposvetsko Plain, possesses the most ancient traditions of 
Slavonic freedom. Only in Russian republican Novgorod has 
Slovene Carinthia a more recent rival. jl 

Krnskigrad was the capital of free Slovene Carinthia in the 
early Middle Ages, the nucleus of a great Slavonic power in Central 
Europe, a state which would never have permitted the formation 
of the German nation as she appears to-day. But it was the 
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misfortune of Carinthia that Christianity was the weapon of her 
foes, and that the Slovenes of Carinthia were Christianised by a 
foreign anti-national Church. Had the Carinthian national state 
had the support of a Christian Church of national origin the collapse 
of Slovene political independence would never have occurred. 

Not far from Krnskigrad in the Gosposvetsko Polje stands 
to-day a most ancient church—the Gospa Sveta, the Holy Lady. 
The visitor to this medizval church will be struck by the antique 
aspect of this place of worship. Here, if we except the Dalmatian 
coastland, was founded the first bishopric in the Jugoslav lands. 
But the priests came from Salzburg ; they were Germans and the 
strongest supporters of German statecraft. They were not in 
favour of Slovene freedom and the Slavonic ritual introduced in 
the Church by the two great Slav apostles, Cyril and Methodius. 

The Slovene sense of political freedom was too strong to be 
suffocated at once. Old Slavonic state forms and customs survived 
the fall of Slovene true political independence. It was a struggie 
of centuries, fought with tenacity and the passive defence so 
characteristic of the Slavonic race. But the most important 
feature of a strong political symbolism was the installation and 
homage of the Carinthian dukes. It is a marvel of political 
symbolism, this ceremony, a true treasury of political and legal 
ideas. 

There is a record every student of political theories ought to 
know. Bodin, the founder of the idea of modern state sovereignty, 
declares in the famous chapter ‘ Sovereignty ’ in his ‘ République,’ 
‘ The Carinthian ducal ceremony has no rival in the world ’ (‘Six 
Livres de la République,’ Livre I, chap. viii.). It is unique as an 
assertion of the sovereignty of the people in a state ceremony. 

This same opinion is shared by Aeneas Silvius, Pope Pius II, 
who, in his ‘ Asie Europe elegantissima descriptio,’ describes 
the installation and emphasises the fact that no other nation 
possesses a similar example of State symbolism. 

The ceremony took place near Krnskigrad and on the Gospo- 
svetsko Plain. It was divided into two parts, the installation 
upon the ducal stone near Krnskigrad and the homage before the 
ducal chair on the Gosposvetsko Plain. 

Adjoining Krnskigrad there was a freehold owned by a peasant 
family whose chief had the right to introduce the Duke to his 
sovereign functions. He was the Ducal Peasant, an extraordinarily 
attractive figure in medieval constitutional history. This ducal 
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peasant was of old Slovene descent; he was the representative 
of the nation in this State ceremony. 

On the day of the installation this free peasant lolled in a careless 
attitude upon the stone near the Krnskigrad, to await the Duke 
and his company. He wore a grey hat with a grey band, clumsy 
sandals, a grey shirt buckled with a belt of red, and a grey coat 
such as is worn by the Carinthian peasant. He was surrounded 
by a large crowd. 

The procession arrives: the pages and cross-bearers, bishops 
and priests, men-at-arms and noblemen. In this splendid pro- 
cession walks a man in the habit of a Slovene peasant. It is the 
Duke. He had to put off his ducal purple and ermine and to appear 
as a simple peasant before the ducal throne, where the Slovene 
peasant is sitting cross-legged, proudly looking the prince in the 
face as he leads to the stone, where the peasant was seated, a dappled 
horse, lame and blind, and a lean black ox. The peasant asked 
the Duke, ‘ Who is it that draws near to me?’ The Count of 
Gorica, as the Palatine of Carinthia, replied in old Slovene language : 
‘It is the lord of the land.’ Again the peasant demanded: ‘Is 
he a just judge—one who has the welfare of the people at heart ? 
Is he a free man? Is he a protector of the faith?’ After re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer the peasant asked: ‘For what 
consideration must I resign this seat?’ The Count of Gorica 
replied : ‘ The place will be bought for sixty penezi. The beasts 
will be thine. Thou wilt receive the Prince’s habit, and thy house 
will not be taxed.’ The peasant then took charge of the ox and 
mare, and withdrew. Then only did the Prince ascend the ducal 
stone. Still wearing the garb of a peasant, he was hailed by the 
people. Men and women, as the ‘ Schwabenspiegel,’ the German 
medizval legal code, reports, sang old Slovene songs around him, 
giving thanks to God that He had sent them a lord to their wish 
and will. Then the Duke was conducted three times around the 
stone by the people. After this the Duke brandished his naked 
sword from the stone. Still garbed as a peasant, he had to drink 
a mouthful of fresh water from the Slovene peasant’s hat. 

During the installation some of the Gradiniki were mowing a 
meadow, others brandished a torch, yet others were saddling and 
bridling horses. 

After the installation the Duke, in the midst of the procession, 
repaired to the old Church of Gospa Sveta. He was led by the 
Count of Gorica, who was in command of twelve standard -bearers, 
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representing the twelve shires of the Slovene lands. The Duke, 
still attired as a Slovene peasant, was anointed in the church 
of Gospa Sveta by the Bishop of Krk. After leaving the 
church of the installation, the Duke finally put on his splendid 
ducal robes. In full ducal splendour he attended the coronation 
banquet. 

The second part of the ceremony was the homage on the Gospo- 
svetsko Plain before the ducal chair. In this the Duke, seated in 
the ducal chair, distributed fiefs, and the vassals did homage. The 
ducal chair has two seats. The eastern seat was occupied by the 
Duke, the western by the Count of Gorica, each distributing fiefs 
and receiving homage. 

Amazingly astonishing is the wealth of symbolism in political 
ideas enshrined in this ceremony. The sovereignty of the people, 
distrust of the power of the Duke, guarantees against despotism, 
all are in a truly wonderful way embodied in this installation 
ritual. It is like embroidery interwoven with noble ornaments 
and symbols. 

First of all the réle of the ducal peasant must be considered. 
Who is he, and what is the meaning of his action? The ducal 
peasant is a freeholder whose family at the beginning of the Carin- 
thian State occupied a notable position of consequence among 
its kinsmen and deserved well for its share in the introduction of 
democratic rule. Until the Duke is installed, he is the holder of 
the State power, and it is from him that the Duke receives authority 
to rule the State. The nation desires a ruler, or a foreign ruler is 
imposed on it. Nevertheless it would fain remind the ruler that 
the people is the source of power. The people as a whole cannot 
be an actor in the ceremony ; it requires a protagonist, the ducal 
peasant, whose ancestors were fighters in the early struggle for 
national freedom. The nation is democratic, and its representative 
is a peasant, but a freeholder. 

In his poem, ‘ Der Pfaff vom Kahlenberg,’ the Austrian states- 
man and poet, Prince Auersperg (better known by his pen-name 
of Anastasius Griin), gave a vivid description of the historic function 
of the ducal peasant. The old goodman says to his nephew : 


The warden of its right of old 

This land mine ancient race doth hold ; 
The plough hath writ on mead and lea 
Our patent of nobility. 
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And by my mouth and by my hand 
Its lord acknowledgeth the land ; 

And would the Duke ascend his throne, 
Then to the rugged chair of stone 

One of our house his guide must be.’ 


The peasant is proud of the fact that his power is more ancient 
than the Duke’s. He shows his rough tally to his nephew, saying : 


This tally with its rude incisions 

Our princely chronicles of State, 

Where briefness doth with clearness vie, 
A dash a prince may signify. 


As the personifier of the people, the peasant is the provisional 
occupant of the ducal stone. The stone is the kernel of the land, 
and whosoever possesses it is the rightful holder of the land. 

The Duke must approach the stone in the guise of a peasant 
because he ought to be a democratic ruler. The ducal peasant 
transmits his authority only to a man who is his equal, not to his 
superior. The Duke is the ruler elected by the people, which 
prefers a peasant to a nobleman. 

What is the meaning of the mare and the ox which the Duke 
leads up to the peasant? These two beasts are symbols of agricul- 
ture. By taking with him the mare and the ox, the Duke symboli- 
cally intimates that he will protect agriculture. It is a guarantee 
of material prosperity for the peasantry. The Slovene peasants 
do not trust the Duke. They demand guarantees that he will 
perform his duties of a just ruler. The peasant on the stone asks 
questions as to the methods of his government and how they will 
be carried out. The Duke may be installed only if the answers are 
satisfactory. A convention is concluded between the peasant and 
the Duke. For his vacation of the chair the peasant receives 60 
penezt, he will be the owner of the mare and the ox, his freehold 
will be exempt from taxation. Finally, the peasant garb worn 
by the Duke will be given to the ducal peasant as security that the 
Duke will keep his promises. 

The people is the fountain of all State power. The people gives 
its consent to the installation. Rejoicing men and women praise 
the Duke in old Slovene songs. Slovene is the language of the 
Carantanian State ; the questions of the peasant, the answers of 


1 Translation by F. S. Copeland. 
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the Count of Gorica, and the songs of the people are all in the ancient 
tongue of the Slovenes. 

Before the peasant withdraws, he gives the Duke a blow upon 
the cheek. What means the blow given to the Duke in the presence 
of the people in so solemn a moment ? There are two explanations. 
According to the Bohemian historian Peisker(‘Aeltere Beziehungen’) 
the blow means that the ducal peasant retains a certain power over 
the Duke even after the installation. The peasant has the right 
and the duty to proceed against the Duke if he fails to fulfil the 
obligations he has undertaken. As the representative of the 
people, the ducal peasaut had the right to oppose every unlawful 
act of the ruler. The other explanation by Puntschart, who wrote 
a monograph entitled ‘ Herzogseinsetzung und Huldigung in Karn- 
ten,’ is not at all probable. According to him, it is a kind of ac- 
colade ; but first of all, the peasant was not a noble, and as a peasant 
he could not bestow knighthood. The Duke, on the other hand, was 
a noble, and did not require the bestowal of knighthood. 

The true symbolism of the blow is rooted in the profoundly 
democratic sentiments of the nation. The blow signifies the right 
to rebel. If the ruler should violate his obligations, the nation is 


free from its allegiance—it no longer has the duty to obey. A re- 
volutionary element is also enshrined in the following symbolistic 
acts. 

During the installation, the Gradiniki mow another man’s 
meadows near the ducal stone. A second freehold peasant 
brandishes the incendiary torch, and a third 


Lays the saddle on the courser 

To leave no hostage for the raid. 
The law of lordless days departs 
O’ermastered by a stronger hand. 


Such is the vision of the poet. In case the Duke refuses to give 
guarantees, the peace will be broken and civil wars destroy the land. 
But these three acts may also have another meaning. They may 
signify in a veiled form the right to rebel. If the Duke will not 
govern according to the law, then the nation has a right to dethrone 
the Duke who despises the law. 

Before the Duke leaves the stone near the Krnskigrad he has to 
perform an important act, common to coronation ceremonies in 
general—e.g. to the Hungarian coronation. He has to brandish 
his naked sword towards North, South, East, and West, and 
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thus symbolically to take possession of the land and promise to 
be a strong defender of the commonwealth. The Duke performs 
this action in the garb of a peasant. The people is inexorable. 
The Duke must be humbled yet again. He must drink fresh water 
from the grey Slovene peasant hat as an admonition that his power 
is of peasant origin and that his life ought to be simple and modest 
like that of a Slovene peasant. 

This unusual wealth of symbols ought to be classified. They 
are of an economic, democratic, and national character. The cere- 
mony does not take place in a church or palace, but under the open 
sky. The plain is surrounded by high Alpine mountains, and upon 
everything there is a touch of Alpine and rural life. A comparison 
with the Swiss Landgemeinde—the meetings of the small Alpine 
democracies—were perhaps not inappropriate. The ceremony is 
essentially a rustic one. The peasant is the centre of the ceremony. 
He is the representative of the people, which is agricultural, not of 
the town. The Duke has to lead the two symbolical animals, the 
mare and the ox. The tradition of the two animals means a guaran- 
tee to the people that it will be able to pursue its agricultural labours 
in peace. The mare and the ox are not the best of their kind ; they 
are emaciated by hard work in the fields, and represent the drudgery 
of agriculture. 

The Slovene peasant of this ceremony is full of common sense 
and native shrewdness. He is suspicious, and jealously guards 
his constitutional guarantees. Indeed stronger guarantees could 
not easily be invented. (Peisker.) These peasants were strong, 
proud men, loving liberty. The medieval Germans in the 
‘Schwabenspiegel’ characterised Slovene peasantry thus: ‘ They 
do not accept the rule of nobility or power, but only honesty and 
truth.’ It was a very well-known fact in those days that there 
was no people more honest or more religious than the Carinthians. 
But they were also a proud stock of men. There was a saying, 
‘He does not take off his hat to the German Emperor: he is a 
Slovene peasant.’ This saying is the embodiment of a legal custom. 
The Ducal Peasant had the right to wear his hat at the Emperor’s 
Court. 

This ceremony is a true quintessence of democratic ideas. The 
sovereignty of the nation is expressed so strongly, so emphatically, 
and by such admirable symbols, that we can hardly find the demo- 
cratic idea more clearly expressed in any other constitutional 
ceremony. The Duke receives the power from the people, who are 
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full of true democratic distrust, demand strong guarantees, and 
to whom is given the supreme appeal to the right of revolution, 
The Duke is dependent upon the goodwill of the peasantry. 

This old Slovene peasant commonwealth was not cemented by 
force. It was founded upon justice and law. The first question 
of the peasant Duke is: ‘Is he a just judge?’ The Duke is the 
first judge in the land. Justice is the aim of the old Slovene peasant. 
Without justice there can be no political order, no social harmony. 
The Duke must have the welfare of the people at heart. He should 
not privilege any class, any estate. Before him all citizens are 
equal in right and duty. Modern democratic ideas were realised 
in the old Slovene State of the seventh century. The peasant will 
only install a ruler who will promise social solidarity, relations 
more generous and more noble between man and man. Not 
subordination by conquest, not slavery, are the foundations of this 
State, but the highest moral teaching of true and free citizenship. 

Another element embodied in the ceremony is the old Slovene 
national element. The ceremony was doubtless created in the 
early days of Slovene national State life. Would any German 
ruler have been so foolish as to create a ceremony which was so 
thoroughly humiliating to him ? The ducal stone and chair stand 
in the very heart of Carantania in the Croatian shire. It is 
extremely interesting from our Jugoslav point of view of to-day 
that the Croatian name survived just on the spot where exist the 
most venerable Slovene political traditions. The questions and 
answers are put and given in old Slovene. The peasant Duke is of 
Slovene extraction. The Duke wears the Slovene peasant garb. 

Another argument for the absolutely Slovene origin of the 
ceremony is that only the installation, and not the homage, bears 
a truly national symbolical meaning. Fine legal and political 
ideas are embodied only in the installation, which is of purely 
national Slovene origin. On the other hand, the homage is of a 
purely feudal character; it is a function, introduced after the 
conquest. In this the people have no further part to play, only 
the Germanised nobility. 

The Count of Gorica is the personality common to both installa- 
tion and homage. He escorts the Duke to the stone, bearing the 
ducal standard and commanding the standard-bearers of the 
twelve Carantanian shires. He is a representative of the national 
unity of Carantania, though Carantania is divided into twelve 
shires, in token of the large territory of the Slovenes. The highly 
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gifted historian Levec asserted that early Carantania was absolutely 
an ethnic conception. But undoubtedly the subsequent twelve 
shires of Carantania represented a political Slovene unit. 

As the representative of Carantanian unity, the Count of Gorica 
takes his place on the other side of the ducal chair. He is the 
counterpart of the Duke; he looks to the West, as the Duke 
looks to the East. Carantania is a Western and Eastern State. 
Two worlds are united here. The Count of Gorica, as the 
Duke’s highest official, has to watch over the expansion of the 
State in the direction of the West, the Duke has to look to the 
Eastern side. 

A custom not deeply rooted in the soul of man, one which 
was not the expression of a political individuality strong as iron 
would not have survived the conquest. The miracle is that this 
ceremony not only survived the conquest, but survived it for full 
eight centuries. 

The Bohemian historian Palacky mentions that King Ottokar IT 
of Bohemia was installed as Duke of Carinthia in 1270, only a few 
years before his defeat by the Habsburgs. During the centuries 
that followed, the Habsburgs were several times persuaded to 
submit to be humbled by the Slovene peasant. The poet was 
right when he said ‘ Ein harter Sitz’ (a hard seat). Duke Ernest 
of Austria was the last to go through the ceremony in its ancient 
form in 1424. Anastasius Griin gives a masterly picture of the 
historic scene : 


Solemn grandeur, reverent silence,— 
The leafy crowns are still as death, 
And rigid gold the standing crops ; 
Scarce breathes the waiting multitude. 
So that unhindered may arise 

The prince’s voice unto the skies 
There blending with God’s Holy Breath. 
For doubly sacred such an oath 

Fore Nature and the nation both. 
Let perjury not fear alone 

An outraged people’s anger stirr’d ; 
But it must blush before the stone, 
The blade of grass, the nesting bird. 


And the Habsburgs perjured themselves for centuries when 
they destroyed the Slovenes’ independence, undermined their 
national existence, and destroyed their historic rights. 
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The rulers of Austria as German Emperors, likewise, often 
endeavoured to escape the democratic humiliation as Dukes of 
Carinthia beside the ducal stone. Thus in 1403, Frederick III was 
excused from the ceremony by the States of Carinthia, but he was 
obliged to guarantee that his exemption should not mean abroga- 
tion. The Emperor Maximilian begged the Estates of Carinthia 
that he might go through the ceremony of the Gosposvetsko Plain 
by proxy. The Archduke Charles of Austria received the feudal 
oaths of allegiance on the Duke’s chair in 1564. His father, Ferdi- 
nand, requested the Estates of Carinthia that his son should not 
be obliged to go through the rest of the ceremony. A committee 
of the Estates met to discuss the constitutional side of the question. 
The reply of the envoys of the Emperor to the Estates in the 
Castle of Celovec was, that the omission of the ceremony would in 
no wise prejudice their constitutional rights. 

Ferdinand II, in 1597, was the last Carinthian Duke who occu- 
pied the ducal stone. He was the last Duke who humbled himself 
before the Slovene peasant and gave the ritual answers in old 
Slovene. 

Later on, under the Habsburgs, the ceremony degenerated into 
a pitiful farce. The Emperor Ferdinand was in 1651 represented 
by Count Sigismund of Dietrichstein. This was the last occasion 
upon which the ducal chair was used. It was the last homage— 
the last appearance of the ducal peasant. The ancient custom 
fell into desuetude. Slovene independence perished, but the old 
Slovene traditions continued to struggle irresistibly through cen- 
turies against abolition. 

The most tragic figure in this drama is the Carinthian ‘ duke- 
maker,’ the ducal peasant. His freehold still enjoyed privileges, 
but he was shorn of this splendour. He did not flinch under the 
bad fortune of the times. He was of old Slovene stock, steadfast 
also in adversity. He struggled courageously with the Imperial 
bureaucracy for his rights. The courtiers made a jest of him. One 
of the last of the ducal peasants was blind and poor. In 1801 the 
freehold of the duke-maker was sold, and the peasant moved to 
Celovec, where he became an innkeeper, having received the privilege 
from the Emperor of Austria to import two barrels of Italian wine 
annually free of tax or duty. Truly an Imperial gift! The last 
of the family died in 1823. Yet so strong was the memory of the 
constitutional role of the ducal peasants in the heart of the Carin- 
thian peasantry that crowds of peasants attended the funeral of the 
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last representative of old Slovene democracy. The funeral was a 
great triumph for aristocratic Germanism. 

Old chronicles tell us that to the Viennese about the Emperor 
the ceremony on the Gosposvetsko Plain was often a subject of 
scornful laughter. The men of the court did not understand the 
act of the peasants. ‘They had no feeling for the deep meaning 
it embodied. The last remnants of a free democracy were con- 
temptible in their eyes. The Viennese was in the past no less 
than to-day the very antithesis of a man born in freedom and 
fighting for free citizenship. The free Carinthian Slovene of the 
old stock, strong and invigorated by the pure Alpine air was to the 
obsequious, intriguing courtiers of Vienna the representative of 
another, greater, larger, freer world which they did not compre- 
hend. Generally the ducal peasant, the type of the free-born 
people, was invited to the coronation banquet. And there—so we 
read in old chronicles—the courtiers were amazed at the Slavonic 
intelligence, wit, and good humour of the simple rustic. 

The tragedy of the ducal peasant is the tragedy of the Slovene 
people. A sad fate befell this people; it missed a great historic 
opportunity of gathering around the ducal stone a Western 
Slavonic Empire. It became a people sunk in oblivion, in 
misery, and calamity. The well-spring of freedom ran dry. The 
German poet spoke truth when he said : 


So long as flows this well-spring clear, 
So long as men this oath revere, 

The Prince’s Stone is held in honour, 
So long shall live in pristine might 
Our proud and trusty ancient right. 


But the ruler disregarded his oath ; the old law departed, and as 
for the mountains, they stand about 


The catafalque of Freedom’s corse 
In weeds of woe, with hands a-wringing 
Like mourners at a funeral. 


The ducal stone is the ‘ catafalque of Freedom’s corse’; but 
this catafalque of Freedom never ceased to inspire Slovene popular 
imagination. A few years before the Great War a young Slovene 
author took the installation as theme of a novel. He was accused 
of high treason, and his work was taxed with being a Serbian pro- 
paganda ; he was finally sentenced to a severe term of imprison- 
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ment with hard labour. Thus the Duke’s chair became through an 
Austrian Court the symbol of Jugoslav unity and freedom. The 
ducal peasant will not lack successors, and perhaps one day we shall 
witness the installation of another dynasty of Jugoslav blood and 
sentiment. Not with distrust, but with love and enthusiasm, will the 
new ruler be hailed. Cancelled will be the memory of so many 
centuries of calamity, reverse, and humiliation. 

Apart from all patriotic enthusiasm, we must define the true 
value of this old Slovene constitutional ceremony. It possesses not 
a local, but a universal intrinsic value. The most serious German 
and Slavonic scholars are agreed upon that. Krek, one of the ablest 
Slavonic philologists, thinks it is one of the oldest monuments of 
constitutional rights of the people. Even such a professor of the 
Pan-German pattern as Puntschart frankly declares that the 
installation is one of the most interesting judicial antiquities of 
Europe, that ducal stone and chair occupy a prominent place 
among the historical monuments of constitution and civilisation. 
(‘ Herzogseinsetzung und Huldigung in Karnten,’ p. 301.) 

And what of the Slovene people who created this law and 
usage ? The installation was a real old Slovene constitutional 
law existing until modern ages. Can it be supposed that the race, 
which saved this law in the centuries of subjection and humilia- 
tion, was weak and despondent ? The political spirit, which created 
and preserved this marvel of civic freedom, was always strong and 
fearless. The history of the Slovene installation shows what 
political resource was hidden in the soul of these poor peasants. 
Their connection with the struggle of to-day is only natural. 
Carinthia is the march of the Jugoslav lands. Here Prussian 
Pan-Germanism has challenged Slavdom. The Ducal Peasant is 
dead, but his nation has remained faithful to its great historical 
mission to defend this ground with tenacity—not to yield, but 
rather to die. 
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HOW I DROPPED ‘MARJORIE ’ IN LOCH SCAVAIG. 


BY SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.RS. 


In the late afternoon of an August day, more years back than 
one cares to recall, Marjorie, a pretty 15-ton cutter, with a past 
of which her owner was proud, found herself at the Crinan end of 
Rennie’s Canal. Her company of 3°75 consisted of the writer, 
his guest, her sailing-master, Sandy Maclaine, with Donald Muir, 
a lusty callant out of a Loch Fyne ‘nabby,’ who constituted the 
fraction of a unit. We had come through from Ardrishaig on a 
particularly ‘soft’ day, but the tireless downpour ceased as we 
neared Ballenoch and the sky had cleared. As the wind had 
dropped, the lock-master suggested we should tie up in the basin 
and go out on the morning’s tide, thus securing a quict night’s 
rest. 

We were on a cruise in the Western Highlands with a vague 
idea of following the wanderings of Saint Columba, Prince Charlie, 
or Dr. Johnson—one or all, as circumstances, conditioned by decent 
inns and the certainty of food at reasonable intervals, might 
determine. 

With the yacht made snug, we fell to the tinned mulligatawny 
and fried chops which Donald had made ready for us. The delights 
of tinned mulligatawny under similar circumstances have already 
been extolled by Robert Louis Stevenson; to dwell further on 
them would be to paint the lily. Tinned mulligatawny may not 
appease the contentious woman, but to the yachtsman it is a real 
solace after the continual dripping of a very rainy day. 

A sound sleep brought a blithe awakening. It was a perfect 
Sabbath morning—peaceful and beautiful in sunshine. The 
placid water of the loch, and of the Sound beyond, shimmered 
in the strong light. A faint northerly air scarcely disturbed its 
surface, streaked here and there with broad patches of silver. 
Soft fleecy clouds floated, almost motionless, in the blue sky. 
The brown screes of Jura and the sombre mass of Scarba, illumined 
by the morning glow, revealed a wealth of unsuspected colour. 
Ris-an-tru and Garraeasar and the chain of islets—black, brown, 
and grey—stretching from Craignish Point down the middle of 
the Sound, stood out, clear and sharp, like sentinels guarding the 
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entrance to the loch. On them were sea-fowl preening their 
feathers in the warm rays. Other sea-birds circled high above, 
revelling in the glorious sunshine and the wide prospect of ocean, 
moor, and mountain. To the north were the lowlands round 
Loch Craignish, black and scarred, with here and there a farm- 
stead, half-hidden in the sheltering folds of broken ground; and 
to the east, across the head of Crinan Loch, Duntroon, and the 
undulating region of Nether Lorne, stretching, hill after hill, in 
the grey distance, to Melfort and Loch Awe. 

We had ample time for the memory of this scene to sink into 
the soul, since the flood up to Pladda would not serve until near 
noon. The breeze was barely sufficient to blow out the burgee, 
and the ensign hung listlessly from the peak. Gathering in the 
ropes, we quanted out between the lock-gates, and after a short 
tack to clear Ardnoe, headed for the Dorus Mor—the ‘ Great Gate’ 
which admitted to the Scarba Sound. We moved slowly past the 
opening of Loch Craignish, its shining surface studded with islands, 
green with bracken and heath, with dwarf oaks in the fissures of 
the cliffs, gnarled and weather-beaten, bending their twisted branches 
down to the very edge of the water. 

Drifting rather than sailing, we were gradually swept through 
the strait which separates Craignish Point from Garracasar, 
and, with just sufficient steering way to clear Ris-an-tru, we made 
over towards Scarba. With the Sound open and the lighthouse 
on Pladda in sight, the yacht was put about towards the eastern 
shore, but to our consternation she refused to stay. Scarba screened 
us from the least trace of the northerly air. The west-going tide 
had gripped her and the indraught was drawing her helplessly 
into the dreaded Corrievrechan. She was no longer under control. 
The hurrying tide, as it gathered speed, carried with it a slight 
movement of air which filled the lower canvas, but was of no use 
in directing the vessel’s way. The swirling eddies drove her some- 
times towards Jura and then into mid-channel; sometimes over 
to Scarba and towards the overfalls at its southern end. Now 
and again the sails filled for a moment and immediately after- 
wards were all aback. Luckily there was little broken water, and 
after a bad quarter of an hour we were hopeful that the wee ship, 
although tossed hither and thither like a cork, would win through. 

No place among the Western Islands is invested with more 
terrors than Corrievrechan or Coire-bhreacain— The Cauldron 
of the Speckled Sea.’ Legend and local tradition, the imagination 
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of poets and the descriptive powers of compilers of guide-books 
have made this narrow water as famous as Charybdis or the 
Maelstrom. The eddying currents and turbulent sea are due to 
the uneven bottom. The depth is extremely variable—120, 90, 50 
fathoms at short and irregular distances—and a conical rock rises to 
within 15 fathoms near the Scarba side on which the tide rushes 
with violence, forming strong overfalls. With a brisk breeze 
against the race, the breakers are very heavy, and in a westerly 
gale the whole area is as a cauldron of seething water. 

Although the length of the strait is only a couple of miles and 
the main current runs at eight or nine knots, it cost us the whole 
afternoon to get through owing to the strong counter-currents which 
run along either shore. 

The flood at length carried the yacht to the west of Scarba. 
Behind us was Jura, bleak and inhospitable, its steep slopes end- 
ing in an unbroken line of cliffs, its only anchorage the rock-encum- 
bered Loch Tarbert, fifteen miles away. The sea was motionless 
save for the gentle, ever-present roll from the Atlantic. To the 
north were the Isles of the Sea, black and precipitous, and behind 
them, some miles distant, the dark vertical cliffs of Mull, backed 
by Ben Buy and the towering mass of Ben More. To the west, 
Colonsay, long and low, dimly seen in the evening light. With no 
sign of a breeze, progress towards the north was hopeless. Scala- 
saig, in Colonsay, a dozen miles off, was not for us to attempt at 
night. Nor was it prudent to approach the Ross of Mull. We 
should be in dangers far worse than those of Corrievrechan among 
the Torranans—a cluster of rocks and reefs scattered over an area 
of four or five miles to the south of Iona. 

The friendly gleam from the lighthouse on Dubh Artach, shining 
clear and distinct in the deepening gloom, solved our troubles. Its 
fixed light kept in sight meant safety ; its occulting sector showing 
over the treacherous Torranans. A gentle night-breeze now 
ensured us’steering way, and, as we were heading, we were clear of 
Colonsay. So the prudent Sandy hove to, got down his top-sail, 
lighted the lamps, set the watches, and waited for the morn. 

At daybreak Colonsay was astern. With Dubh Artach, the 
end of the Ross and the highest of the Torranans in sight, it was 
easy to shape a course to Iona. A couple of tacks brought us 
up to the anchorage off the village and thereafter to the long- 
delayed and doubly-welcome breakfast. 

Inchcolm Kill—‘ The Isle of Columba’s Cell,’ Iona—-‘ The 
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Blessed Isle’—is a sandy, wind-swept spot, less than five square 
miles in area, of no great beauty or natural interest. But what 
the Moralist felt, and what he has expressed with characteristic 
power, is felt by each who lands on its rocky beach, and who 
attempts to realise what this little lonely isle, tucked away in a 
corner of a wild and stormy coast, has done for Christendom, and 
for all that Christendom implies. 

During our three days’ stay at Iona we rambled all over it, from 
the sand-hills at the north, along the White Strand, the Traigh 
Bhan, past Ronan’s Port, and the little village, Baile Mor, the 
Martyr’s Bay, with the hillock, Mount Eala—on which rested for 
awhile the coffins of those who, like the gracious Duncan, had wished 
for sepulture in the sacred storehouse of their predecessors, down 
to the other end of the isle—to the Port of the Coracle—the Port- 
a-Churach—the spot where Columba and his twelve Evangels— 
Oran, Cormac, Finnan, Maelruve, and the rest—landed more than 
thirteen centuries ago; round the rock-bound western shore, past 
the Spouting Cave, and a lovely little bay on whose warm white 
sand we lay for a while, looking out upon the blue ocean, with 
innumerable rocks in the foreground round which the white surf 
played unceasingly. Then through more sand-dunes, up to the 
Carn Cuildich—the Cairn of the Culdees—where Columba and his 
disciples first established themselves ; and, lastly, up the Dun Li, 
the one prominent hill in Iona, that we might look out upon the 
thirty islands, big and little, scattered over the sea to the north, 
and which, tradition says, the Saint was wont to count each day to 
see that none had disappeared by witchcraft. 

In absence of 


‘, . . the motley crowd, 


Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loud,’ 


that vexed the sensitive spirit of Wordsworth, we loitered for hours 
among its hallowed treasures ; its priory; the abbey church ; its 
chapels and tombs and monumental slabs of priests and chieftains ; 
its sculptured stones and the few of its many hundred crosses that 
have escaped removal or survived the fury of iconoclasts. 

It is impossible to be unmoved by the spirit of the place or 
to be unmindful of its associations. This lonely cemetery of kings, 
prelates, and warriors is a sermon in stones, speaking with a silent 
eloquence of human vicissitude and the mutability of human affairs. 
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‘The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
all these have vanished.’ 


We could have lingered long on Iona. But the weather is as 


mutable as other mundane matters. There were signs of a coming 


change, and the Sound is an unquiet place in a blow. 

Accordingly the fourth morning of our stay saw us under way 
shortly after daybreak. There was a fine whole-sail breeze and a 
fairly smooth sea. We soon reached Staffa, in natural interest 
far more impressive than Iona, and brought the yacht sufficiently 
close to look into the ‘ wondrous dome’ of Fingal’s Cave. But the 
‘mighty surge that ebbs and swells’ through ‘the high vault’ 
forbade any attempt to land, or to penetrate, by means of the dinghy, 
into its recesses. 

We quickly ran past the entrance to Loch na Keal, with its green 
islet of Inch Kenneth, where, under the hospitable roof of Sir Alan 
Maclean, Johnson declared he spent the most delightful Sunday in 
his life ; past the black basaltic mass of Gometra and the columnar 
cliffs of ‘Ulva dark,’ and across the opening into Loch Tuadh, 
where, if need be, we could run for shelter, safe from every wind, to 
the snug refuge of Soriby. A few miles to the west was the scattered 
group of the Treshnish Isles, with the singular-looking Dutchman’s 
Cap, the terraced islets of Lunga and Fladda, and Carn-a-Burgh, 
with its ruined chapel and fort. In whichever direction we turned 
—towards Mull or to the grotesquely shaped islands which flank 
its shores—we saw evidence of the mighty forces that have stamped 
upon this desolate region its characteristic features. 

Rounding Treshnish Point, we crossed Calgary Bay, the north- 
going flood sweeping us past Caileach, ‘ The Old Woman,’ the head- 
land from which Campbell, gazing upon the wilderness of waters to 
the west, must have gathered many a bit of imagery. Abreast 
of lonely Coll, bleak and barren-looking, we saw in front the rugged 
head of Ardnamurchan, ‘ The Cape of the Great Seas.’ 

It was in trying to double Ardnamurchan in order to reach 
Tobermory that the rude fishing-boat conveying Johnson and 
Boswell from Skye was driven across to Coll on a wild night in 
October 1773, when, thanks to the skill of young Maclean of Coll, 
they managed to get into Lochiern ; poor Bozzy, meanwhile, sea- 
sick and half-dead with terror in the bottom of the boat, torturing 
his soul with doubts of the efficacy of prayer, whilst the old philo- 
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sopher lay in a bunk in the cuddy, silent and serene, with Coll’s 
dog at his back to keep him warm. 

We were off the entrance to the Sound of Mull shortly before 
noon. The breeze still held, and, although the sky was overcast, 
there was no sign yet of bad weather. We had made such good 
progress that, with the hours of daylight still before us, we decided 
to carry on in the hope of reaching Skye before sundown. 

In a fateful moment we elected to make for Loch Scavaig, 
tempted by the prospect of seeing Coiruisk and Prince Charlie's 
Cave near Elgol. The loch is a notoriously evil place in bad weather 
—‘ If there’s a hell on earth it’s in Scavaig,’ I once heard a fisher- 
man say—but there is a sheltered anchorage at the back of Soa, 
near the entrance, and there are certain ring-bolts in the rocks 
behind an island in the loch, placed there by the premier Scottish 
Yacht Club, and to which, if necessary, we could make fast. 

Accordingly we steered from Ardnamurchan so as to pass to 
the east of Eigg to view the famous Sgor—the southern end of 
the great wall of basalt which makes the island so remarkable 
an object. In no part of the Western Highlands is the scenery 
more striking than in this region of the Small Isles. Seen ona 
summer’s evening, when backed by the broken serrated skyline 
of the Coolins, and tinged by the setting sun, they seem abodes 
of peace and bliss—veritable Isles of the Blest. At such a time 
one forgets their troubled past—iheir stories of rapine and murder 
by Norsemen, their slaughtered monks, and the bloody raids 
of reiving clansmen. Nor do we then think of them swept by 
winter gales, smothered in rain-storms and lashed by the furious 
seas which fling themselves against the rocks and reefs lining their 
steep-to shores. 

As we drew clear of Eigg the long low promontory of Sleat 
lay before us, and, a dozen miles away, dim and misty, the lofty 
Blabheinn and the peaks of the Black Coolins, looking down upon 
Straithaird and the dark recesses of Coiruisk. 

But the prospect was no longer pleasing. During the past 
hour or so the temperature had fallen and the sky was threatening. 
The swell had increased and the wind now came in stronger, fitful 
gusts. Over the highest points of Rum—Sgor-na-Gilian and the 
black peaks of Haskeval and Oreval—thick mists were gathering 
and creeping down their slopes. The change that was anticipated 
was now at hand. Sandy got down his topsail and brought up 4 
smaller jib. Should we make for Loch Scresort, where there is 
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good anchorage, or carry on to Scavaig? In distance to be made 
good there was little to choose between them. We were some 
way to leeward of Rum, and it would be a hard thrash into Scresort 
in the strengthening wind, whereas it was a straight run into 
Scavaig. Moreover, there was always the shelter of the island and 
the security of the ring-bolts. 

It now began to rain in dour earnest. The clouds broke on 
the tops of the islands and precipitated themselves in sheets of 
water. So thick and blinding were the showers that it was impos- 
sible at times to see the land ahead. Strong squalls raced along 
the water. The yacht under her shortened sail ramped through 
the rising sea like a thing possessed. As we drew near to Soa 
we took the stay-sail off her, eased the throat of the gaff, and dropped 
the peak, and, running up along the western side of the loch, rounded 
the welcome island—to find to our dismay a large cutter yacht 
in full possession of the limited anchorage and with a warp to 
every available ring-bolt ! 

It was hopeless to attempt to work out again with the squalls 
striving to tear the sails out of the cringles. Had we been able to 
foresee what was in store for us we might have tried for Caol Soa and 
found shelter in Acarsaid Soa or in the Black Harbour. Now there 
was nothing for it but to trust to luck and our ground-tackle. 
We therefore let go, bundled up the stiff soaked sails and paid out 
as much chain as was prudent. We were evidently in for a 
wild night. Scavaig now looked its very ugliest. At times the 
wind rushed down the steep sides of Gairsbheinn— The Hill of 
the Roaring Blast ’—with such fury that, as it struck the yacht, 
it seemed as if it would force her under. A short and heavy sea 
came rolling in. The vessel, driven round her anchor, snubbed 
at her chain so violently as to make it difficult to keep one’s feet. 
The frequent torrents of rain blotted out all view. Now and 
again we could see that the gorge in which lay Coiruisk was filled 
with a dense fog. 

As darkness fell the storm lulled, and at low water the sea in 
the anchorage became easier. But towards midnight the gale 
started again with redoubled fury: the wind howled among the 
hills with a noise well-nigh deafening and the squalls and rain- 
storms were more violent than ever. The night was of inky black- 
ness. Nothing could be seen save the faint glimmer of the surf 
rushing up the face of the rocks, and the dancing, swinging riding- 
lights of the two vessels. 
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As the tide began to flow and the sea roll in, the snubbing was 
felt again, but after a particularly violent squall it suddenly 
ceased, and the motion of the vessel became more regular. This 
was an ominous sign. The yacht was either dragging, or the chain 
had parted. We were quickly on deck. Sandy ran forward, but 
the chain was taut. She had probably started her anchor. Would 
it catch again in the broken ground, or would she drift on to the 
rocks? A frightful crash speedily told us. A wave now lifted 
her and threw her bodily against a smooth, flat-topped rock—I recall 
distinctly even now its slippery, shining surface as seen by the light 
from the anchor-lamp. It was probably an outlier, some little 
distance from the shore, and under water at the time we anchored, 
Crash! Crash! The sound of smashing and splintering was posi- 
tively heartrending. No timbers could long stand such hammering. 
Poor Marjorie’s last hour had evidently come. Nothing we could 
do could save her now. Could we do anything to save ourselves ! 

The dinghy was on the far side of the deck: we brought it 
round, lifted it across the rail, and as the sea hurled the yacht 
against the rock, we rushed the boat over the side. Fortunately 
it reached the rock. Donald leaped after it and dragged it to the 
top, and one after another, watching our chance as the yacht 
rose and fell, we followed. 

The storm was now at its height; the noise was terrific; 
only by shouting could we hear ourselves speak. The squalls 
came down Gairsbheinn with such violence that they spun the 
little boat round, and it would have been blown off the rock had 
we not held on to it. The poor vessel meanwhile was being 
pitilessly pounded, but it was soon evident that her planking 
had given way and that she was filling. She slowly slipped down 
the face of the rock, heeled over, and with the quenching of the 
riding-light we knew that she had sunk. 

We were aware that the spot on which we stood would cover 
as the tide rose. When the rock was awash Sandy unlashed the 
sculls and we all got into the dinghy. But whither should we go! 
We had only a vague idea of our whereabouts, and it was impossible 
to make out any object. Sandy cautiously paddled before the 
wind whilst we strained our eyes to catch a glimpse of anything 
ahead. Amidst the howling and roar of the wind we heard the 
steady, continuous noise of falling water; it was either the stream 
flowing out of Coiruisk or the torrent down the hillside—the Mad 
Burn—so called from its erratic behaviour in suddenly swelling 
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from a gentle trickle to a rushing spate when a cloud bursts against 
the black and naked cliff. Donald, who was in the bow, shouted 
that he could see the land, and in his eagerness to reach it, jumped 
overboard and overhead. Luckily he came up close to the boat 
and clung to the gunwale. It was impossible to get him back. 
Sandy called to him to hold on whilst he brought the dinghy 
nearer to the shore. The lad was soon able to touch the bottom, 
and, after satisfying himself that he was well within his depth, 
let go his hold and scrambled up the rocks. 

We found we were at the mouth of the Mad Burn. We hauled 
the boat over the boulders and to the side of the stream. It was 
with an indescribable feeling of relief that, stooping down to feel 
the character of whatever growth I could find, and, on plucking 
it, to smell it, that I realised we were above high-water mark. 
By good fortune I had happened upon a small shrub of juniper. 
We turned the boat over on its side to afford us some protection 
from the driving rain, and, thoroughly soaked and utterly worn out, 
we sat, and dozed and waited for the dawn, Sandy from time to 
time rubbing lucifer matches in his damp palms that I might read 
by the aid of the feeble phosphorescence how the tardy hours 
were passing. 

At daybreak I sent him over the shoulder of the hill to see how 
it had fared with the other yacht. As he came in sight of it he 
waved his cap, and ran back to say that her people were lowering 
a boat to take us off. They were all standing on deck looking at 
Marjorie’s topmast, which just showed above the water, and no 
doubt wondering what had become of us. 

We found the yacht belonged to the proprietor of Eigg, who with 
his house-party had come to Scavaig on the previous morning for 
a day’s outing and had been overtaken by the sudden storm. They 
too had passed an anxious night, fearing that each squall would 
end in the parting of the warps. Nothing could exceed their 
sympathy and kindness. They gave us hot coffee and did what 
was possible to dry our clothes. But the skipper was anxious to 
get back to Higg, for the wind had now almost died away and the 
sea had gone down. We therefore took our leave and were landed 
at the head of the loch. 

It was a beautiful morning. The sun had by this time mounted 
above the hills and flooded the loch with light. The treacherous 
Scavaig now lay calm and serene below us, as if smiling at the evil 
she had wrought. 
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The nearest habitation was the farm of Camasunary. To reach 
it we should need to climb the steep sides of Sgor-na-Sorith, over 
Ru Buidha and the Bad Step and cross the stream in the valley 
between Blabheinn and the Black Coolins. It was a rough and 
weary walk over terribly broken ground, but we eventually got 
round, and, fording the shallow burn, presented ourselves at the 
farm—as woeful a group as could well be imagined. Camasunary 
came to the door and listened incredulously to our story. Calling 
to a boy in Gaelic, he sent him up the hill where he could look over 
into the loch for any confirmation of our tale, whilst we stood 
waiting on the door-step. In a few minutes the ghillie came back, 
skipping down the rocks like a goat, breathless and excited ; his 
report was unintelligible to us, but he had evidently seen the top- 
mast of the sunken yacht. 

The farmer’s manner instantly changed ; he brought us into the 
house-place and heaped fresh turves upon the fire. There was a 
rapid exchange of Gaelic between him and his wondering women- 
folk, and before long we were seated before a pile of mutton-chops 
and unstinted libations of tea. 

After a short rest, our Good Samaritan saw us on the road to 
Broadford, where we hoped to catch the Oban steamer. There 
was little I could do to recompense Camasunary, but I offered him 
the wreck if he thought its recovery worth attempting. He made 
an effort at the following equinoctial springs with such tackle 
and help as he could procure, but without success. 

I have been in Scavaig on several occasions since, and under 
happier auspices. Beneath the clear waters of the loch I have 
been able to look down the side of the rock against which poor 
Marjorie rests, now buried beneath a mound of sand. 

Of course this affair gave us much to talk about, and it was 
remarkable what discoveries it gave rise to. We had, it appeared, 
been singularly heedless of signs and portents that should have 
given us pause. Two days before we started on our cruise a picture 
had fallen from its nail; we left on a Friday ; the lock-keeper’s 
cat came on board at Crinan, and the pixies had lured us into 
Corrievrechan. Sandy would not go so far as to say that these 
incidents were not without significance. But in his own opinion 
there was a far weightier reason. It was a judgment on us for 
sailing on the Sabbath. 
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NEMESIS.} 
BY ALICE BROWN. 


For a long time, though he had written of other things—and indeed 
this had hardly tempted him, being too colossal for his type of 
fiction—-he had thought absorbedly of Nemesis. He was Alan 
Scarsdale, now over forty, who had reached an exalted plane of 
novel-writing where he found himself grouped with three or four 
pre-eminent men of letters, and only he could have told whether he 
hoped to quit even their austere company and climb on, to the 
apex of renown. When he began to think about Nemesis with a 
personal and vital receptiveness, all the events of his life seemed to 
have crowded to a focus, and he could trace back the lines from 
their meeting-point to the causes of things, and so learn, in a fascina- 
tion even greater than the glamour of early love, the roads that 
lead to rewards and punishment. The law itself he adored for 
its delicate precision and iron strength. And after he had followed 
its course as it affected his life and those immediate to him, it 
occurred to him that, since Nemesis always paid in kind, it might be 
possible, by noting the transgression, to guard against penalty. 
This was about the time that his wife, who was of an abnormally 
sensitive nature, degenerating through sheer laxness of will into 
physical cowardice, failed to answer her mother’s summons to 
join her abroad. The mother, too, was a victim of fancies and a 
permanent malaise of living. She had travelled for years in search 
of serenity and to avoid herself, and now she wrote to her daughter 
that she was sure the end was near. Would Mildred come? Mildred 
had no reason to believe the crisis was more acute than it had been 
for years. Besides, she too was having crises of her own; so she 
wrote comforting letters from week to week and delayed her going. 
Then the mother, to Mildred’s grief and ingenuous surprise, really 
did fulfil what seemed only an hysterical threat, really did die ; 
and from her journal, sent home with other effects, it was evident 
that she had died feeling herself deserted. Alan, who had to 
encounter the pathetic survival and classifying of the things she 
had owned and lived with, read the journal and took upon himself 
the responsibility of keeping it from his wife. It would, he knew, 
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bring down upon her a crushing anguish. She had not meant to 
desert the dying woman, but her apathy and delay had compassed 
that effect ; and Nemesis, he knew, would not consider extenuating 
circumstances. It was then that he began to seek about for means 
to evade the penalty. He reasoned that, if you knew what sin you 
had committed, you might possibly effect some compensating 
balance, and invoke Nemesis on the side of reward, not of punish- 
ment. You might equalise the penalty by some adequate good. 
Mildred, he believed, had, however innocently, deserted her mother. 
Therefore Mildred would, probably in the last stages of her own 
life, find herself deserted or at least feel herself so. Not even 
Nemesis could help it, unless indeed the scale could be made to tip 
the other way, perhaps by some inconceivable sacrifice of his own. 

One afternoon, as he walked home by the city streets, glamour- 
ously beautiful under lights through a falling snow, he was thinking 
of these things and his hope of outwitting destiny, bis mind all 
a softness of compassion over Mildred and her helplessness in the 
face of these big powers. She had never ceased to pull at his heart 
through her beauty and inability to defend herself from the forces 
she innocently invoked. He let himself in, and ran upstairs to 
her sitting-room, where he knew exactly how he should find her, 
in a languor of endurance perpetually though innocently appealing 
to him. But the scene was startlingly of another sort. The 
room had lost its air of cloistered defence. The lights were not 
low ; they were brilliant within their amber shades and they had 
paled the fireshine by contrast. Mildred herself was not on her 
couch, a harmony in lace and the delicate bloom of silk; she 
was pacing back and forth through the room. There was even a 
flush on her cheeks, and the movement with which she turned to 
him was girlish and abrupt. He was used, when he came in, 
to recalling her from some elusive, wistful atmosphere of her own, 
and even hesitatingly opening before her the sheaf of news he 
might have gathered. But now she had her own news to proffer. 

‘ Alan,’ said she, in a tone he had not heard from her for 
years, ‘ Annette has come, little Annette.’ 

For the moment he did not remember who Annette was. Then 
it came to him. Annette was a younger cousin of Mildred’s, 
many times removed. She had visited them years ago in her 
short-dress and pigtail stage, an awkward girl with a talent for 
the piano and open-eyed wonder over the junketings they gave 
her, for she lived in an obscure town and she was poor. 
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‘ Of course,’ said he, at a loss over the significance of the arrival, 
‘ Annette.’ 

Meanwhile he was persuading his wife to her sofa, and she 
allowed herself to be seated there and drew him down beside her. 

‘ Annette,’ she went on, with eager interest, ‘ has come to study 
the piano. She has saved a little money—earned it, dear child ; 
I wouldn’t ask her how—some grubby drudgery—her poor little 
hands !—they’re so ill-kept !—and she’s taken a room at the woman’s 
exchange, and just called here to say how-d’ye-do.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alan, ‘I see.’ 

‘ Alan,’ said his wife, ‘she’s a dear, a perfect dear. And it 
came over me while she sat telling her little story—she’s tremen- 
dously happy, you must know, in her tiny room with a chance to 
practise at some conservatory—it came over me if we had had a 
daughter she might have been as old as Annette.’ 

Alan gave her a little silent hug. That was it, then. She had 
not for years spoken of children. He thought she had given up 
wanting them. And perhaps she had, but here was the warm, 
living child, and the vision had beguiled her. She was going on: 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have thought of it if she had been just 
like other girls—one sees so many—ill-mannered, athletic things !— 
but she was so pathetic, somehow, with her poor little clothes and 
her rough little hands! Alan, could she come here and live ?’ 

Alan was amazed. He had offered her dogs and horses and 
conservatories and trips about the world, and a guarded journey 
to see her mother who was dying, and she had waved them all 
aside. But perhaps child-hunger had all the time been growing 
up in her, and now it was devouring her. He was silent so long 
that she broke in upon him passionately : 

‘IT know. I understand. You couldn’t endure a piano-playing 
girl, Though she could practise in the billiard-room. Still, it is 
too much to expect.’ 

‘Dear girl,’ he said, ‘I should like nothing better.’ 

“Really ?’ She threw herself upon him in a frank abandon 
of delight. ‘ When could she come ?’ 

‘To-night 2’ 

Then they both laughed, and Mildred owned that to-morrow 
would do perfectly. Besides, it had got to be broken to Annette. 
Not a word of it had been hinted during the call. Would he say 
the word ? Would he tell her through the telephone that she was 
to pack to-night and be ready in the morning by ten? They'd 
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send the car. Alan was used to eccentric missions, from discharging 
cooks to interviewing doctors, who might not eventually ‘ suit’ 
any more than the cook, and he undertook his new task cheerfully, 
if with a slight inward ruefulness. It was accomplished before 
Mildred thought of giving up to the routine of massage and reading 
that led to her night’s sleep. He found Annette, through the 
impersonal medium of the telephone, a docile, rather surprised 
but acquiescent person with a charming voice. And next morning, 
after learning that lis wife had given all necessary directions for 
her comfort when she should arrive, he betook himself down-town. 
craftily announcing that he should lunch at the club. Mildred 
offered no demur. She evidently agreed with him that she could 
sustain the advent of Annette unaided. Alan not only lunched 
at the club, but he found a crony there who asked him to motor 
out into the country, and, after telephoning Mildred and finding 
her, through the medium of the maid, promptly inclined to spare 
him, he accepted. Really he was a little craven about Annette. 
He didn’t know how to meet her and oversee so difficult a task 
as the coalition with Mildred, and he decided to follow out this 
beginning and let Mildred manage it alone. When he did get 
home, only in time to dress for dinner, he found his wife’s door 
closed. The nurse stood on the landing. Evidently the state 
of things loomed so portentous that she wanted the dramatic 
satisfaction of presenting it to him. Mrs. Scarsdale was dressing. 
She was coming down to dinner. 

‘Oh,’ said Alan, blankly. ‘Oh yes, thanks. I see.’ 

But he didn’t see at all. Mildred hadn’t been equal to dinner 
downstairs for a very long time. She always had a tray in her 
own room, and sometimes Alan, in the excess of his solicitude, 
had a tray with her. 

When he came out of his room her door was open, but only 
the maid was there, bringing order out of the chaos of dropped 
finery. A sound of voices rose from below, and he ran down to 
find his wife and Annette waiting. At first he could not really 
look at Annette with any appraising glance, the change in his 
wife so challenged him. She was not, it is true, in conventional 
evening dress. There was still the suggestion of the invalid in 
her fluttering robes, but her vividness, almost her gaiety, fitted 
nothing but the end of day when the exhilaration of the night 
begins. She came forward to him, leading Annette with the 
air of having something triumphantly splendid to display, and 
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she was quite unconscious that for the moment Alan had eyes for 
herself alone. 

‘Here she is,’ said Mildred. ‘See if you’d remember her.’ 

Of course he made flattering disclaimer, implying that Annette 
had grown into something too rare to be recognised ; but it was 
not until they were seated at the table that he saw her really, saw 
her with his quick, discerning eyes that knew how to get at the 
soul under betraying physiognomies and actually call it good or 
ill. And this girl he called very good indeed. She was ingenuous, 
he decided, honest, full of enthusiasm—palpably, after her piano, 
for Mildred—and she was delightedly overjoyed and amazed to 
be there. She was, he made no delay in deciding, a plain girl. 
He did not know her clothes were her worst enemy. Mildred 
did, and had already schemed out combinations of line and colour 
that should not so much change her into another sort of creature 
as bring out the creature that was shyly there. They talked chiefly 
of music, adapted to her desires as a budding student, and though 
she proved diffident she was sufficiently receptive. After dinner 
she offered to play to them, and Alan was on the point of refusing. 
Mildred had had enough, he thought; she would be exhausted. 
But, on the contrary, Mildred desired nothing more than to hear 
Annette play, and they had an hour of conscientious ‘ pieces ’ 
and then erratic, wild, moving improvisations. The little hard- 
worked hands were flexible. They had a witchery of their own, 
even if one couldn’t call it an accomplished technique. Alan 
was frankly moved and delighted. He told the girl so when she 
came away from the piano and went, at once a commonplace 
creature devoid of her gift, to sit beside Mildred and regard her with 
adoring eyes—that she was an artist. She’d do. She flushed 
pink at his praise, but still looked at Mildred, who was evidently 
the centre of her considerations. 

Mildred rose. ‘Come,’ she said. ‘We mustn’t tire you out. 
Is it: lesson day to-morrow? I thought so. Go to bed, child. 
Sleep well.’ 

Annette, after a timid handshake and the implication that 
she could be kissed if it were agreeable, got out of the room as 
gracefully, Alan decided, as could be expected from a person with 
that cut of skirt. And then, a soft little rustle and Mildred was 
at his side. 

“Don’t you see,’ she said, ecstatically, ‘what can be made 
of her ?’ 
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‘She’s got a ripping touch,’ said he, ‘ and a style quite her own. 
Some day she’ll make ’em sit up. If she works—and I guess 
she'll work.’ 

“Oh yes,’ said Mildred, softly, in a triumphant staccato to 
herself. ‘I see what can be made of her.’ 

It was not a month before Alan, too, saw, and it was not music 
alone that was being made. Annette herself was faithful to the 
music. She wouldn’t have to be led or spurred. But while she 
marched patiently or ran with delight along her difficult road, 
Mildred was, by the most delicate stages, transforming her from 
a dowdy genius into a beauty. Alan, when he saw her one night 
running down to dinner in a creation of cloudy chiffon with her 
wonderful hair artfully dressed, came suddenly awake to it all. 

“Good Lord!’ he said to Mildred under his breath. ‘ The 
girl’s a beauty ! ’ 

Mildred gave a low little laugh of satisfied delight. ‘ Yes,’ 
she said. ‘I knew it at once.’ And as Annette came up to them, 
smiling and glowing in the not yet realised miracle of the fostering 
house and their outspoken praises, she took her hand and for the 
first time called her daughter. 

It was that night that Alan, sitting up alone in his study, began 
to think again about the household Nemesis. Annette was, he 
saw, after these weeks of proof, the object of Mildred’s thwarted 
mother love. It had risen up in her, this defeated passion, a 
thousand times stronger than if she had borne a child and reared 
it to Annette’s age. Nature had this way, he knew, of coming 
back upon you. Hold her off, if you dare, while you are young 
and she is suing you to pay your tribute; she may not revenge 
herself at the time, but in your later years, when you have less 
strength to gainsay her, she hurls herself back on you with the 
same old arguments, futile now, but at last irresistible, and in all 
probability crushes you. Mildred having practically deserted 
her own mother, it was through this child, the more deeply loved 
because so lately found, that Nemesis would have at her. Mildred 
in her turn would be deserted, and by the child. And being 
definitely convinced of that, he set himself to thwarting Nemesis. 
Annette should be made so happy with them that not even her 
art could coax her from them. Her possible marriage he did 
not take into account. She was not the sort of girl, he concludcd, 
to think of it prematurely, and when it came he could treat it as 
the emergency it was, and grapple with it according to its strength 
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and his. He was always meeting emergencies in this varied defence 
of Mildred, and he always found his nerve and spirits rising for 
the encounter. Perhaps, after all, he sometimes humorously 
thought, he actually enjoyed his daily skirmishing; and now, 
if there were anything of the wizard left in him, he would give 
himself to the task of charming the child and chaining her with 
fairy bonds to Mildred’s fireside. He had been leaving her and 
Mildred to their evening talks alone, while he took up an old habit 
of writing by night; but now he stayed with them after dinner 
and set himself to make the pace a gay one, such as suited the 
steps of youth. When Mildred was palpably tired—for she did 
lag sometimes in the pace—he read aloud to them. He even 
read one of his own manuscripts, a novel nearly ready for the 
printer, and, seeing Annette absorbed and excited by finding 
herself so near the mysterious process of making books, he went 
a step further and talked to her about his art. The most re- 
served of workmen, he tossed material and processes into the 
hopper with a lavish hand, and hoped the mill was at least grinding 
out discomfiture for Nemesis. And he got unexpectedly his daily 
reward. He was opening her mind to life and books—indeed for 
reasons of his own, but he did feel the fascination of her response. 
She was an impressionable creature, and, to whatever result, he 
was moulding her, and she was charming in her pliancy. Mildred 
adored him for his goodness. It was incredible, she felt, that he 
should leave his own intimate house of life where he dwelt with his 
art and where she herself had never gained foothold for more 
than a shy minute, to walk hand in hand with a little raw girl, 
and tell the fairy tale of what was in the house. Perhaps he even 
opened the door of the house a crack big enough for Annette to 
squeeze timidly in. 

Before the winter was half over, Mildred had asked him to take 
Annette to hear music. She must have more music than she could 
get in the daytime, more opera than the matinées would give her. 
Would he take her? Mildred, though she was staunchly getting 
the best of her nerves with a rapidity that amazed everybody, still 
shrank from the excitement of a crowd. So Alan and Annette, 
truly contrite at leaving her, yet absorbed in the rush and go of 
it all—she in the beautiful game of life and he in outwitting Nemesis 
—would hurry off together, walking usually, they had so much 
life to spare, he amazedly young because of her and she old enough 
through her gift and her understanding of his to be the readiest 
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comrade. And then came the night of ‘Tristan.’ They had 
left the tumult of the applauding house to get home quickly, 
remorseful over Mildred because she had not shared the dream 
and wonder. Alan was thinking of her as he had not thought in 
these last long days of his compassion for her, and of love—love, 
and Mildred the heart of it. Annette seemed answering his 
unspoken thought when she said : 

‘I can’t bear it to think she didn’t hear it too.’ 

Alan made no answer. The car was running fast ; it was getting 
him home to her, but all too slowly. 

‘Look!’ said Annette. ‘ Oh, look!’ 

It was the moon, opulent, splendid—absurd, too, hanging there 
over the garish city. Alan thought of the sea. He heard breakers 
and smelt the brine. 

‘Oh I wish—’ Annette began. 

‘What do you wish ?’ 

‘I wish we were on a road going down to the sea.’ 

Alan signalled the man and gave an order. They turned about, 
eastward. 

‘Where are we going? ’ asked Annette. 

‘Where you said,’ he answered. ‘To the sea.’ 

She accepted it. Indeed, with their turning, an acquiescence 
fell upon them, an abandonment to the dream. And what was 
the dream? Whatever it was, it was their own and imperfectly 
understood. They ran faster through a whitening world. The 
moonlight sifted down. They were in a bath of light. Neither 
was thinking of the other. They were rushing, it seemed, to some 
land of beauty greater than music, greater than the death of 
immortal lovers long ago. Alan had often called Wagner the 
most immoral of pagan forces because he released in you untamed 
desires and convinced you, at the same moment, of their inalienable 
rights. The spell was upon him, a perfume, an appeal. He drifted 
with it and again felt young. What was it to Annette? She 
was not Annette. She was the atom that vibrated with him, also 
an atom, in the world delirium. Then came the swerving of the 
car, the crash and overturn. Alan, shocked out of his ecstasy, 
dragged up out of it by ugly fact, knew they were in for it. And 
at the instant he felt her cold cheek pressed to his and then the 
movement of her passionate lips. 

‘ Are you hurt ?’ she was sobbing. ‘O God! are you hurt?’ 

“No, no,’ he said. ‘ They'll get; us out.’ 
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Yet he doubted it, and who they were going to be, on a lonely 
road, he did not know. But presently it was evident that two 
other cars had stopped and somebody, strong and clever, was getting 
them out. In perhaps an hour they were standing by the roadside 
and the chauffeur, with an angry futility, was investigating his 
disabled car. Alan was shaking, cursing himself inwardly, in an 
angry surprise, for his unstable nerves. Annette there beside him 
seemed to him the stillest creature in the universe. He took her 
hand. It yielded to him. 

‘Come,’ he said. ‘ We'll go back by train. ‘There’s a station 
over there.’ 

But somebody offered to take them back, and in the dark morn- 
ing they entered their own door. Alan turned to look at her. 
She was pale and ravaged, inconceivably older. That circumstance 
could have shaped so tragic a mask from the girl face he knew 
was incredible to him. 

“You are hurt,’ he said. ‘ You're hiding it.’ 

‘No.’ She was looking at him with sombre eyes. ‘ We mustn’t 
talk, She'll hear.’ 

At the same instant they were aware that Mildred was on the 
landing, looking down at them. She was in white. Her long 
braids of hair made the straight lines of her gown the more stark 
and saintlike. 

‘Something did happen,’ she called. ‘I knew it.’ 

Alan ran up to her. Annette followed slowly. With a per- 
emptory little push he turned Mildred about to her room. 

“Run back to bed,’ he said. ‘I'll tell you by and by. We 
had some sort of an overturn—I don’t know what. Anyway, it 
held us up. But here we are.’ 

“But where were you ?’ Mildred was insisting. ‘ It’s so late.’ 
She looked over her shoulder at Annette, but Alan still persuaded 
her along. 

‘Trying to find the moon,’ said he. Then he laughed, and 
the laugh had an angry sound. ‘Or the sea, or something. I 
forget. But here we are. Say good night, you two. No, Mildred, 
you're not going to talk to her. Why, it’s morning. Run along, 
Annette.’ 

Mildred yielded to him, and Annette went silently off to her 
own room. 

He was down early. He had had a short, haunted sleep and 
ithad done him no good. It would have been better, he thought, 
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with the irritation of jaded nerves, not to have slept at all, but 
carried on the acquired control of the night into the problematic 
day. Before he had finished his coffee, Annette came down, 
She walked gravely, her girlish lightness gone. More than that, 
most disturbingly, she had turned into a plain little girl. That 
he saw. He did not see also that she had assumed the dull dis- 
guise of the clothes she had worn when she came into what she 
called their fairy house, and that now again their uncouthness 
tarnished and belied her subtle beauty. They took their coffee 
together and she passed indifferently over his solicitude as to her 
recovery from the shock of the night. 

‘Could we,’ she said, abruptly, when they had finished, ‘go 
to walk ?’ 

‘Don’t you want to practise ?’ 

She shook her head. ‘No. I want to see you.’ 

He got. up to close the door. 

* No,’ she demurred, ‘I can’t say it in the house. I'll get my 
hat.’ 

Presently she appeared in the poor, plain hat she had trimmed 
herself before she came to town to seek her fortune, the ill-fitting 
jacket, the meagre little furs. She did not wait for him to open 
the door, but opened it herself and stepped out hurriedly, turned 
toward the Park where their daily walks had led them, and set 
a rapid pace. Alan kept glancing at her in a frank wonder. How 
beautiful she had been but a day before, how harmonious, and 
now the grey veil of some strange aloofness enwrapped her and 
removed her from him. There seemed to be no likelihood of renew- 
ing, at least to-day, their past light communion of glancing wits. 
In the Park, as if she felt relief at finding her objective, her pace 
slackened, and she stopped before a bench. 

“Could we sit down?’ she asked. Then when they were 
seated she turned to him and seemed to pounce. ‘I must go away,’ 
she said. 

Alan simply stared, not at her, but the thin ice half melted 
on the walk in front of them. He knew the answer, not to her 
but Nemesis, and he found himself nodding in confirmation of 
that inexorable deity. Annette was only the mouthpiece of the 
deity. ‘Of course,’ he was saying inwardly. ‘ Of course youve 
going away. I could have told you that.’ But he did say aloud: 
‘You can’t go away. What would she do without you ?’ 

‘That’s it,’ Annette continued, in a perfectly commonplace 
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' way. ‘She does want me, but that’s because I needed her so 
| terribly. She’d never seen anybody who needed her so much— 

anybody so gauche, ignorant, altogether poverty-stricken every 

| way. She’s made me over. She’s given and given. And what 
have I done for her? Turned round and worshipped you.’ 

' He could only keep on staring straight in front of him where 
' now, at the edge of the shubbery, a sparrow was pecking at some 
| stony delicacy and stopping to bicker with its clan. Could he 
| possibly, he thought, under the savage impulse to laugh, with all 

§ the exquisite cleverness of his trained pen, have guessed how to 

write the story of a girl confessing her love for an elderly man ? 

Yet she was doing it with calmness, not, it seemed, with an eye to 

her own humiliation or the lawlessness of her emotion as it would 

| affect either of them—only as it might affect Mildred. 

‘You see,’ she said, ‘I didn’t know it myself until last night. 

And then, when I thought you might be hurt, I knew Id rather 
| die than have you. I knew——’ 

| ‘My child,’ said Alan, in enormous relief now that he had some 
recognised ground to stand on, ‘that wasn’t you and I. It was 

“Tristan.” That devilish Teutonic paganism works everybody 
up into a temporary madness. Whether it’s good magic or bad 
depends on what you are. You're full of kindness, dearness, 
so your madness makes you want to give somebody something 
beautiful. And you know I don’t deserve very much, and out of 
your beautifulness you hit on me. And you're a dear. But stop 
thinking it’s anything but your beautifulness. Look at that sparrow 
there trying to brain the other one. Bloodthirsty little devils ! ’ 

But she wouldn’t look at the fighting sparrows. She stared 
gloomily over them into the bushes. ‘It isn’t like anything 
else,’ she said, ‘ being with you. You’ve been wonderful to me.’ 

‘Dear child,’ said Alan, ‘of course I’m wonderful. That 
comes of being an old fellow and studying the moves in the game 
of life. I’ve studied them exhaustively, on account of her, you 
know. I’ve had to keep her amused, so far as I could.’ 

The girl nodded. ‘I know,’ she said. ‘ And I got the overflow. 
You wanted to pay me for loving her. Perhaps you wanted to 
make me so happy I shouldn’t go away. I thought of that.’ 

Alan felt miserably that he was caught. He had indeed sacrificed 
her, so far as he had played upon her fancy, but there had been 
another and an’ honest side to it. . If he had tried to watch and tend 
her like a flower in Mildred’s garden of life, he had also found 
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his undeserved compensation in her growing charm. And, so he 
resolved, the child should not be forced to suffer, in the jaded 
after-days of emotion spent, from thinking she had been no more 
than the sport of his cunning egotism. 

‘You mustn’t forget,’ he said, ‘ Mildred and I have no children, 
You must remember how tremendously fond we are of you.’ 

But she only said : 

‘TI think of you all the time. You're everywhere, in everything 
Ido.’ And still it was the dispassionate statement of an inevitable 
and unwelcome fact. 

‘Oh, the dickens!’ said Alan, grotesquely. ‘I’m not, either, 
You’ve just had the formula of that kind of thing forced on you 
by that infernal opera. And a formula taken like that with a 
blare of sound and fiddles on your spinal marrow— It’s no joke, 
I tell you. Discount it, same as I do—as we all do.’ 

‘Yes,’ she repeated, sombrely, ‘you’re everywhere. Once 
I was lost on the plains. I kept looking at the bright horizon, and 
when I looked higher there was the black line before my eyes, 
You're like that, the line. That’s why I must go away. It would 
be sickening to stay on. She'd see, finally. She’d think I was a 
fool. It would hurt her horribly.’ 

He wanted to tell her he had all the plots in fiction stored away 
in his brain, a precautionary measure against plagiarising, and 
that the next move in the drama would be his forbidding her to 
go and offering to go instead. And somehow, though he knew 
it was merely the move on the board, he found himself incredibly 
making it. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ you can’t go away. I'll go myself and leave 
you to see what a little stupid you are to upset the kettle of fish 
all over your piano.’ 

‘ And what I wanted to say was this,’ she continued, not seeming 
to see his persuasive lead. ‘When I’m gone, you must make 
her keep on thinking I’m nice——’ 

‘ You are nice, child,’ he threw in, from his despair. , 

‘so she won’t ever repent liking me. And you couldn’t do 
it really unless you knew I was going for a big reason. If you 
thought it was only a little one you’d think I might have stayed. 
And she’d find out what you thought, and all she’s done for me 
would seem wasted, and I ungrateful ! ’ 

She was so simple, so dispassionate, really, that she made the 
tragic circumstance, if not commonplace, yet something that had 
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+o be met in a commonplace way. He tried returning, with a 
desperate vault even, to the outer aspect of the miserable business. 

‘But where are you going ?’ he asked. ‘ Back to your girls’ 
club, or whatever it was ?’ 

‘No. I’m going home.’ 

‘Home, to your manufacturing town ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And give up your music 2’ 

‘I sha’n’t give it up. I shall teach.’ 

‘But you'll be giving up ’—it sounded ridiculously cut-and- 
dried, but it insisted on being said and in that most obvious way— 
‘your career.’ 

‘I can teach well enough,’ she said, indifferently. ‘ As for the 
rest—well, it’s no matter.’ 

He wanted to tell her the volumes his middle-age had accumu- 
lated, of the falls youth gets in its magnificent ride to the stars, 
and of his own proven certainty that, having been thrown, there’s 
nothing to do but pick one’s self up and, if the gay steed of glamour 
has galloped away, plod along on two feet. But that she couldn’t 
listen to, now. She wasn’t ready for it. His chance would come 
when she had traversed the vale of disillusion, when she had found 
he was no such hero of renown as her intemperate fancy had pictured 
him. Then, after her forces surged up again, as the forces of 
youth will, he could tell her how to train and temper them. She 
had risen, and he rose, too, and stood waiting for her. 

“It'll be easy enough to find a reason,’ she said. ‘ Mother isn’t 
well. I had a letter from her this morning. Poor mother! She 
might not have given out if I hadn’t been in such a hurry to leave 
her. She was just getting over her illness, you know. If Id 
stayed even a month or two— Well, I'll go back now.’ 

They walked to the house in silence, and again very fast. As 
he kept pace with her hurrying steps he found himself breathless 
with the consciousness of her hurrying mood. At the door he 


left, her. 


“Tell her I sha’n’t be back to luncheon,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘ 1’ll tell her,’ and, without looking at him, 
she went in. 

Alan found himself at home that night unwillingly, irritated, 
too, because Nemesis had brought the peace of his household 
about his ears. When he opened the door it was to an indefinable 
atmosphere of change. The lights were lower, it seemed to him. 
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The house had returned to the twilight solitude suited to Mildred’s 
unstable nerves. In her own room he found her, prone on her 
couch, drawn of face and piteous in look. 

‘She has gone,’ was her first word. 

He made no pretence of ignorance, but sat down beside her 
and took her hand. 

‘Don’t mind it,’ he implored her. ‘ Don’t let it get the best 
of us.’ 

By this he meant Nemesis; but Mildred, who had not his 
private and personal knowledge of the goddess, passed over his 
cold comfort as the perfunctory commonplace it seemed. 

‘It’s her mother,’ she continued. ‘Her mother needs her, 
I offered to bring her here, but Annette refuses. She says she 
ought to go. And she ought, Alan, oughtn’t she, if her mother 
needs her ?’ 

“ Maybe,’ he said, miserably. 

‘I know she ought,’ said Mildred. ‘ But all the same I feel— 
deserted.’ 

He, too, at that moment, he suddenly realised, felt deseried, 
Where was the April presence of the girl about the house, her 
unconscious joy, the daily budding of her sweet intelligence ? What 
should he do without it? But Mildred was opening her last reserve 
of lonely panic. 

“But I was lonesome before she went. You two together, 
always! You laughed so much. You were so young. You will 
never be the same without her. Don’t you know you never will?’ 

She lay there looking up at him, and he looked blankly down 
at her. But, close as they were, there was something between 
them—the wraith of young loveliness, of April days. He gathered 
himself, as he always had at her call, to leap abysses with her ot 
stumble through the morass. The figure he had meant to use to 
persuade and hearten Annette came to him, and he smiled at 
Mildred, almost his old patient smile. 

“We've got to pick ourselves up again,’ he said, ‘ and go along. 
And we’re going together.’ 
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THE CRUISE OF THE ‘GLASGOW.’ 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


Part I.—Rio To Coronet (July 27 to Nov. 1, 1914). 


Every one has heard of the light cruiser Glasgow, how she fought at 
Coronel, and thence escaped, and is now the sole survivor among 
the warships which then represented Great Britain and Germany ; 
how she fought again off the Falkland Islands, and with the aid of 
the Cornwall sank the Leipzig; how after many days of weary 
search she discovered the Dresden in shelter at Juan Fernandez, and 
with the Kent finally brought that German cruiser to a last account. 
These things are known. But of her other movements and adven- . 
tures between the declaration of war in August of 1914 and that 
final spectacular scene in Cumberland Bay, Juan Fernandez, upon 
March 14, 1915, nothing has been written. It is a very interesting 
story, and I propose to write it now. I will relate how she began 
her fighting career as the forlorn solitary representative of English 
sea power in the South Atlantic, and how by gradual stages, as if 
endowed with some compelling power of magnetic attraction, she 
became the focus of a British and German naval concentration which 
at last extended over half the world. This scrap of a fast light 
cruiser, of 4800 tons, in appearance very much like a large torpedo- 
boat destroyer, with her complement of 370 men, worthily played 
her part in the Empire’s work, which is less the fighting of great 
battles than the sleepless policing of the seas. The battleships and 
battle cruisers are the fount of power ; they by their fighting might 
hold the command of the seas, but the Navy’s daily work in the 


. outer oceans is done, not by huge ships of the line, but by light 


cruisers, such as the Glasgow, of which at the outbreak of war we 
had far too few for our needs. 

In July 1914 the Glasgow was the sole representative of British 
sea power upon the Atlantic coast of South America. She had the 
charge of our interests from a point some 400 miles north of Rio, 
tight down to the Falkland Islands in the cold south. She was a 
modern vessel of 4800 tons, first commissioned in 1911 by Captain 
Marcus Hill, and again in September 1912 by Captain John Luce, 
and the officers and men who formed her company in July three 
years ago, when the shadow of war hung over the world. She was 
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well equipped to range over thethousands of miles of sea of which she 
was the solitary guardian. Her turbine engines, driving four screws, 
could propel her at a speed exceeding twenty-six knots (over thirty 
miles an hour) when her furnaces were fed with coal and oii; and 
with her two six-inch and ten four-inch guns of new pattern she 
was more than a match for any German light cruiser which might 
have been sent against her. 

Upon July 27, 1914, while lying at Rio de Janeiro her captain 
received the first intimation that the strain in Europe might result 
in war between England and Germany. Upon July 29 the warning 
became more urgent, and upon July 31 the activity of the German 
merchant ships in the harbour showed that theyalso had been notified 
of the imminence of hostilities. They loaded coal and stores into 
certain selected vessels to their utmost capacity, and clearly pur- 
posed to employ them as supply ships for any of their cruisers which 
might be sent to the South Atlantic. At that time there were, as 
a matter of fact, no German cruisers nearer than the east coast of 
Mexico. The Karlsruhe had just come out to relieve the Dresden, 
which had been conveying refugees of the Mexican Revolution to 
Kingston, Jamaica. Thence she sailed for Haiti, met there the 
Karlsruhe, and made the exchange of captains on July 27. Both 
these cruisers were ordered to remain, but a third German cruiser 
in Mexican waters, the Strassburg, rushed away for home and safely 
got back to Germany before war was declared on August 4. Thus 
the Dresden and Karlsruhe were left, and over against them in the 
West Indies lay Rear-Admiral Cradock with four ‘ County ’ cruisers 
—Suffolk, Essex, Lancaster, and Berwick (sisters of the Monmouth)— 
and the fast cruiser Bristol, a sister of the Glasgow. Though the 
Glasgow, lying alone at Rio, had many anxieties—chiefly at first 
turning upon that question of supply which governs the movements 
of warships in the outer seas—she had no reason to expect an 
immediate descent of the Dresden and Karlsruhe from the north. 
Cradock could look after them if they had not the good luck to 
evade his attentions. 

Upon August 1 the Glasgow was cleared for war, and all luxuries 
and superfluities, all those things which make life tolerable in a 
small cruiser, were ruthlessly cast forth and put into store at Rio. 
She was well supplied with provisions and ammunition, but coal, as 
it always is, was an urgent need—not only coal for the immediate 
present, but for the indefinite future. For immediate necessities 
the Glasgow bought up the cargo of a British collier in Rio, and 
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ordered her captain to follow the cruiser when she sallied forth. 
Upon August 3 the warnings from home became definite, the 
Glasgow coaled and took in oil till her bunkers were bursting, made 
arrangements with the English authorities in Rio for the transmission 
of telegrams to the secret base which she proposed to establish, 
and late in the evening of August 4, crept out of Rio in the darkness 
with all lights out. During that fourth day of August the passing 
minutes seemed to stretch into years. The anchorage where the 
Glasgow lay was in the outer harbour, and she was continually passed 
by German merchant steamers crowding in to seek the security of 
a neutral port. War was very near. 

Captain Luce had already selected a secret base, where he hoped 
to be able to coal in shelter outside territorial waters. His collier 
had been ordered to follow as soon as permitted, and he headed off 
to inspect the barren rocks, uninhabited except by a lighthouse- . 
keeper, which were to be his future link with home. His luck held, 
for the first ship he encountered was a big English steamer bound 
for Rio with coal for the Brazilian railways. In order to be upon 
the safe side, he commandeered this collier also, andmade her attend 
him to his base. There, to his relief, he found that shelter from the 
surf could be found, and that it was possible to use the desolate spot 
as a coaling base and keep the supply ships outside territorial waters. 
He used it then and afterwards ; so did the other cruisers, Good Hope 
and Monmouth, which came out to him, so also did that large squad- 
ron months later which made of this place a rendezvous and an 
essential storehouse on the journey to the Falklands and to the 
end of von Spee. We were always most careful to keep on the right 
side of the Law. 

I will not give to this base of the Glasgow its true name; let 
us call it the Pirates’ Lair and restore to it the romantic flavour of 
irresponsible buccaneering which I do not doubt that it enjoyed a 
century or so earlier. In the Glasgow’s day it mounted a lighthouse 
and an exceedingly inquisitive keeper whom German Junkers 
would have terrorised, but whom the kindly English, themselves 
to some extent trespassers, left unharmed to the enjoyment of his 
curiosity. He, lucky man, did not know that there was a war on. 

Realise, if you can, the feelings of the officers: and men of this 


small English cruiser lying isolated from the world in her Pirates’ 


Lair. Their improvised base, not far from the main trade routes, 
night at any moment have been discovered—as indeed it was before 
very long; it was the territory of a neutral country, a country 
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most friendly then and afterwards, but bound to observe its declara- 
tion of neutrality. They knew that coal and store ships from Eng- 
land would be sent out, but did not know whether they would arrive, 
They were in wireless touch with the British representatives at Rio, 
Pernambuco, and Montevideo, but authentic news came in scraps 
intermingled with the wildest rumour. They, or rather their 
captain, had to sort the grains of essential fact from the chaff of 
fiction. As the month of August unfolded, their news of the war 
came chiefly from German wireless, and those of us who lived through 
and remember those early weeks of war also remember that the 
news from enemy sources had no cheerful sound. For some weeks 
they were free from anxiety for supplies, provided that their base 
could be retained, yet the future was blank. I do not think that 
they worried overmuch ; the worst time they had lived through 
was during those few days in Rio before war broke out, and those 
days immediately afterwards when they were seeking those corners 
of their Lair least exposed to gales and surf. Very often coaling 
was impossible ; more often it was both difficult and dangerous. 

It may seem strange that for many weeks—until well into Sep- 
tember—the Glasgow heard nothing of Cradock and his West Indies 
Squadron. Yet it wasso. Cradock in the Suffolk had on August 5 
met the Karlsruhe coaling at sea, and signalled to the fast Bristol 
to look after her. The Bristol got upon the chase and fired a shot 
or two, but, speedy though she was, the Karlsruhe ran away from 
her and was seen no more and heard of no more until she began her 
ravages upon steamers tothesouth of Pernambuco. Cradock, think- 
ing she had gone north, and moreover having charge of the whole 
North Atlantic trade on its western side, became farther and farther 
separated from the Glasgow, and even went so far away as Halifax. 
Meanwhile the Dresden slipped down and entered the Glasgow’s 
sea area on August 9, though her movements were not yet known. 
On the 13th Captain Luce learned that the Monmouth was coming 
out to him under a captain who was his junior, so that upon himself 
would still rest the responsibility for the South Atlantic. He was 
now beginning to get some news upon which he could act, and already 
suspected that the Dresden or the Karlsruhe, or both, had broken 
away for the south. He could hear the Telefunken wireless calls 
of the Dresden to her attendant colliers from somewhere in the north 
a thousand miles away. During his cruises from the Lair he was 
always on the look-out for her, and once, on the 16th, thought that 
he had her under his guns. But the warship which he had sighted. 
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proved to be a Brazilian, and the thirst of the Glasgow’s company 
for battle went for a while unslaked. The Dresden, for which the 
Glasgow was searching, had coaled at the Rocas Islands, there met 
the Baden, a collier of 12 knots, carrying 5000 tons of coal, and 
together the two vessels made for the south and remained 
together until after the Falkland Islands action had been fought. 
The Dresden picked up a second collier, the Preussen, and set her 
course for the small barren Trinidad Island, another old Pirates’ 
Lair some 500 miles from that of the Glasgow, at which she in her 
turn established a temporary base. At one moment the Dresden 
and Glasgow were not far apart, the wireless calls sounded near, 
yet they did not meet. This was on the 18th, when the Glasgow 
was coaling at her base, and two days before she went north to 
join up with the Monmouth off Pernambuco. 

This journey to the north coincided in time with the Dresden’s 
passage to Trinidad Island, so that by the 20th the two cruisers 
were again a thousand miles apart, but with their positions reversed. 
While the Glasgow had been going up, the Dresden had been going 
south and east. For awhile we will leave the Dresden, which after 
spending two days under the lee of Trinidad Island went on her way 
to the south, drawing farther and farther away from the Glasgow 
and more and more out of our picture. Her movements were from 
time to time revealed by captures of British ships, of which the 
crews were sent ashore. Her captain, Liidecke, at no time made a 
systematic business of preying upon merchant traffic, and upon 
him rests no charge of inhumanity. It may, be that commerce raiding 
and murder did not please him ; it may be that he was under orders 
to make his way at the leisurely gait of his collier Baden—he left 
the Preussen behind at Trinidad Island—towards the Chilian coast, 
and the ultimate meeting with von Spee. 

At sea off Pernambuco on August 20 the Glasgow met the Mon- 
mouth, which had been commissioned on August 4, mainly with naval 
reservists, and hastily despatched to the South Atlantic. Rumour 
still pointed to the presence of the Dresden in the vicinity, and it 
seemed likely that she might meditate an attack upon our merchant 
shipping in the waters afterwards greatly favoured by the Karlsruhe. 
The two English cruisers remained in the north for a week, hearing 
much German wireless, which was that of the Karlsruhe, and not of 
the Dresden. On the night of the 27th the armed liner Otranto 
heralded her approach, and on the following day the Glasgow met 
her at the Rocas Islands. Captain Luce had now progressed 
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from the command of one cruiser to the control of quite a squadron, 
three ships. Already the concentration about the small form of 
the Glasgow had begun. 

The bigness of the sea and the difficulty of finding single vessels, 
though one may be equipped with all the aids of cable and wirelesg 
telegraphy, will begin to be realised. I have told how the Dresden 
passed the Glasgow on the 18th. She had been at the Rocas Islands 
on the 14th. The Karlsruhe, too, had been at the Rocas Islands 
on the 17th. She, also, had come south, though Cradock, with his 
squadron, was hunting for her in the north up to the far latitudes 
of Halifax. The two German cruisers, which had seemed so far 
away from the Glasgow when she was at Rio calculating possibilities 
on August 1, had both evaded the West Indies squadron and 
penetrated into her own slenderly guarded waters 

Upon August 30 the Glasgow, Monmouth, and Otranto were 
back at their Pirates’ Lair, which they could not leave for long, since 
it formed their rather precarious base of supply, and there they 
learned that the Dresden had sunk the British steamer Holmwood 
far to the south off Rio Grande do Sul, and must be looked after at 
once, since she might have it in mind to raid our big shipping lines 
with the River Plate. Here on the 31st they learned also of the 
action in the Heligoland Bight, and of the German invasion of 
France, and of the retreat from Mons. The land war seemed 
very far off, but very ominous to those Keepers of the South Atlantic 
in their borrowed base upon a foreign shore thousands of miles 
away. 

My readers, especially those who are the more thoughtful, may 
ask how the Glasgow was able with a clear conscience to hie away 
to the north and leave during all those weeks our big shipping 
trade to Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine uncovered from the 
raiding exploits of all the German liners lying there which might 
have issued forth as armed commerce raiders. The answer is that 
none of the German liners had any guns. The spectre of concealed 
guns which might upon the outbreak of war be mounted, proved 
to be baseless. The German liners had no guns, not even the Cap 
Trafalgar, sunk later, September 14, off Trinidad Island by the 
Carmania. The Cap Trafalgar’s guns came from the small German 
gunboat Eber, which had arranged a meeting with her at this unofficial 
German base. The project of arming the Cap Trafalgar was quite 
a smart one, but, unfortunately for her, the first use to which she 
put her borrowed weapons was the last, and she went down in one of 
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the most spirited fights of the whole war. The Carmamia had come 
down from the north in the train of Rear-Admiral Cradock. 

At the beginning of September the Glasgow and the Monmouth 
shifted down south, in the hope of catching the Dresden at work off 
the River Plate. There they arrived on the 8th, but found no prey, 
though rumours were many, and unrewarded searches as many. 
The Otranto came down to join them, and down also came the 
news that Cradock in his new flagship, the Good Hope, sent out to 
him from England, was also coming to take charge of the operations. 
Upon September 11 the Dresden was reported to be far down 
towards the Straits of Magellan and for the time out of reach, so 
the Glasgow’s squadron returned to its northern Lair and the junc- 
tion with the Good Hope. From Cradock the officers learned that 
the Cornwall and Bristol, with the Carmania and Macedonia, had 
arrived on the station, and that the old battleship Canopus was - 
coming out. At the beginning of the war there had been one ship 
only in the South Atlantic, the Glasgow ; now there were no fewer 
than five cruisers and three armed liners, and a battleship was on 
the way. One ship had grown into eight, was about to grow into 
nine, and before long was destined to become the focus of the most 
interesting concentration of the whole war. 

We have now reached September 18, by which date the Dresden 
was far off towards the Pacific. She reached an old port of refuge 
for whalers near Cape Horn, named Orange Bay, on the 5th, and 
rested there till the 16th. At Punta Arenas she had picked up 
another collier, the Santa Isabel, and, accompanied by her pair of 
supply vessels, passed slowly round the Horn. At the western end 
of the Magellan Straits she met with the Pacific liner Ortega, which, 
though fired upon and called to stop, pluckily bolted into a badly 
charted channel and conveyed the news of the Dresden’s movements 
to the English squadron, which for awhile had lost all trace of 
her. 

It was not yet clear to Cradock, who was now in command of the 
Southern Squadron—to distinguish it from the Northern Squadron, 
which presently consisted of the armoured cruiser Carnarvon (Rear- 
Admiral Stoddart), the Defence, the Cornwall, the Kent, the Bristol, 
and the armed liner Macedonia—it was not yet clear that the 
Dresden was bound for the Pacific and a rendezvous with von Spee. 
It seemed more probable that her intention was to prey upon ship- 
ping off the Straits of Magellan. In order to meet the danger, he 
set off with the Good Hope, Monmouth, Glasgow, and the armed liner 
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Otranto to operate in the far south, employing the Falkland Islands 
as his base. The Glasgow’s Lair of the north now remained for the 
use of Stoddart’s squadron. 

In the light of after-events one cannot but feel regret that the 
old battleship Canopus was attached to the Southern Squadron— 
Cradock’s—instead of the armoured cruiser Defence, a much more 
useful if less powerfully armed vessel. The Defence was com- 
paratively new, completed in 1908, had a speed of some twenty-one 
to twenty-two knots, and was more powerful than either the Scharn- 
horst or the Gneisenau. The three sisters, Defence, Minotaur, and 
Shannon, had indeed been laid down as replies to the building of the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and carried four 9°2-inch guns and ten 
75-inch as against the eight 82-inch and six 6-inch guns of the 
German cruisers. 

I have reached a point in my narrative when it becomes necessary 
to take up the story from the German side, and to indicate how it 
came about that five cruisers, which at the beginning of the war were 
widely scattered, became concentrated into the fine hard-fighting 
squadron which met Cradock at Coronel. The permanent base of 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau was Tsing-tau in China, but it hap- 
pened that at the end of July 1914 they were more than 2000 miles 
away in the Caroline Islands. The light cruisers Niirnberg and 
Leipzig were upon the western coast of Mexico, and, as I have already 
told, the Dresden was off the eastern coast of Mexico. The Emden, 
which does not concern us, was at Tsing-tau. The Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau were kept out of China waters by the Japanese 
fleets and hunted for and chased to Fiji by the Australian unit. 
On September 22 von Spee bombarded Tahiti, in theSociety Islands, 
at the moment when the Dresden, having safely passed through 
the Atlantic, was creeping up the Chilian coast and the Niirnberg 
and Leipzig were coming down from the north. All the German 
vessels had been ordered to concentrate at Easter Island, a small 
remote convict settlement belonging to Chili and lost in the Pacific 
far out (2800 miles) to the west of Valparaiso. 

While, therefore, Cradock and his Southern Squadron were 
steering for the Falkland Islands to make of it a base for their 
search for the Dresden, von Spee’s cruisers were slowly concentrating 
upon Easter Island. There was no coal at the Falklands—they 
produce nothing except sheep and the most abominable weather on 
earth—but it was easy for us to direct colliers thither, and to trans- 
form the Islands into a base of supplies. The Germans had a far 
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more difficult task. All through the operations which I am de- 
scribing, and have still to describe, we were possessed of three great 
advantages. We had the coal, we had the freedom of communica- 
tions given by ocean cables and wireless, and we had the sympathy 
of all those South American neutrals with whom we had to deal. 
Admiral von Spee and his ships were all through in great difficulties 
for coal, and would have failed entirely unless the German ships at 
South American ports had run big risks to seek out and supply him. 
He was to a large extent cut off from the outside world, for he had 
no cables, and received little information or assistance from home. 
The slowness of his movements, both befcre and after Coronel, 
may chiefly be explained through his lack of supplies and his 
ignorance of where we were or of what we were about to do. 

It is comparatively easy for me now to plot out the movements 
of the English and German vessels, and to set forth their relative - 
positions at any date. But when the movements were actually 
in progress the admirals and captains on both sides were very much 
inthe dark. Now and then would come a ray of light which enabled 
their imagination and judgment to work. Thus the report from the 
Ortega that she had encountered the Dresden with her two colliers 
at the Pacific entrance of the Magellan Straits showed that she 
might be bound for some German rendezvous in the Pacific Ocean. 
A day or two later came word that the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
had bombarded Tahiti, and that these two powerful cruisers, which 
had seemed to be so remote from the concern of the South Atlantic 
Squadron, were already half-way across the wide Pacific, apparently 
bound for Chili. It was also, of course, known that the Leipzig and 
Niirnberg were on the west coast of America to the north. Any one 
who will take a chart of the Pacific and note the positions towards 
the end of September of von Spee, the Dresden, and the Niirnberg 
and Leipzig, will see that the lonely dot marked as Easter Island 
was pretty nearly the only spot in the vast stretch of water towards 
which these scattered units could possibly be converging. At least 
so it seemed at the time, and, in fact, proved to be the case. The 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau reached Easter Island early in October, 
the Niirnberg turned up on the 12th, and later upon the same day 
the Dresden arrived with her faithful collier the Baden. Upon the 
ldth down came the Leipzig accompanied by colliers carrying 3000 
tons of coal. The German concentration was complete; it had 
been carried through with very considerable skill aided by no 
less considerable luck. The few inhabitants of the lonely Easter 
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Island, remote from trade routes, cables, and newspapers, regarded 
the German squadron with complete indifference. They had 
heard nothing of a world war, and were not interested in foreign 
warships. The island is rich in archeological remains. There hap- 
pened to be upon it a British scientific expedition, but, busied over 
the relics of the past, the single-minded men of science did not take 
the trouble to cross the island to look at the German ships. They 
also were happy in their lack of knowledge that a war was on. 

I have anticipated events a little in order to make clear what was 
happening on the other side of the great spur of South America 
while Admiral Stoddart’s squadron was taking charge of the 
Brazilian, Uruguayan, and upper Argentine coasts, and Admiral 
Cradock, with the Good Hope, Glasgow, Monmouth, and Otranto— 
followed by the battleship Canopus—were pressing to the south 
after the Dresden. Stoddart’s little lot had been swept up from 
regions remote from their present concentration. The Carnarvon 
had come from St. Vincent, the Defence from the Mediterranean, 
where she had been Troubridge’s flagship in the early days of the 
war ; the Kent had been sent out from England, and the Cornwall 
summoned from the West Coast of Africa. The Bristol, as we know, 
was from the West Indies and her fruitless hunt for the elusive 
Karlsruhe. The South Atlantic was now in possession of two 
considerable British Squadrons, although two months earlier there 
had been nothing of ours carrying guns except the little Glasgow. 

After the news arrived from the Ortega about the Dresden’s 
movements, Cradock took his ships down to Punta Arenas, and 
thence across to Port Stanley, in the Falkland Islands; where he was 
joined by the Canopus, a slow old ship of some thirteen to fourteen 
knots, which had straggled down to him. I have never been able 
to reconcile the choice of the old Canopus, despite her formidable 
12-inch guns, with my sense of what was fitting for the pursuit and 
destruction of German cruisers with a squadron speed of some twenty- 
one knots. From Port Stanley the Glasgow and Monmouth were 
despatched round the Horn upon a scouting expedition which was to 
extend as far as Valparaiso. Already the Southern Squadron was 
beginning to suffer from its remoteness from the original Pirates’ 
Lair of the Glasgow. The Northern Squadron, collected from the 
corners of the earth, were receiving the supply ships first and 
skimming the cream off their cargoes before letting them loose for 
the service of their brethren in arms to the south. It was all very 
natural and inevitable, but rather irritating for those who had 
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now to make the best of the knuckle end of the Admiralty’s 
joints. 

The trip round the Horn of the Glasgow and Monmouth was very 
rough indeed ; the English cruisers rolled continually gunnel under, 
and had they chanced to encounter the Dresden—which was not then 
possible, for she was well up the Chilian coast—neither side could 


| have fired a shot at the other.. At Orange Bay, where they put in, 


they discovered evidence of the recent presence of the Dresden in 
rather a curious way. It had long been the custom of vessels 
visiting that remote, desolate spot to erect boards giving their names 
and the date of their call. Upon the notice board of the German 
cruiser Bremen, left many months before, was read in pencil, par- 


| tially obliterated by a cautious afterthought, the words ‘ Dresden, 


September 11, 1914.’ 

During the early part of October, the two cruisers Glasgow and 
Monmouth worked up the Chilian coast and reached Valparaiso 
about October 17. It was an expedition rather trying to the nerves 
of those who were responsible for the safety of the ships. Perhaps 
the word ‘ squirmy ’ will best describe their feelings. Already the 
German concentration had taken place at Easter Island to the 
west of them ; they did not positively know of it, but suspected, 
and felt apprehensive lest their presence in Chilian waters might be 
reported to von Spee and themselves cut off and overwhelmed 
before they could get away. Coal and provisions were running 
short, the crew were upon half rations, and any imprudence might 
be very severely punished. 

During October the Glasgow and Monmouth were detached 
ftom the Good Hope, and it was not until the 28th that Cradock 
jomed up with them at a point several hundred miles south of 
Coronel, whither they had descended for coal and stores after their 
hazardous northern enterprise. Here also was the Otranto, but the 
Canopus, though steaming her best, had been left behind by the 
Monmouth, and was, for all practical purposes, of no account at all. 
She was 200 miles away when Coronel was fought. On October 28, 
aiter receiving orders from Cradock, the Glasgow left by herself 
bound north for Coronel, a smal! Chilian coaling port, there to pick 
up mails and telegrams from England. The Glasgow arrived off 
Coronel on the 29th, but remained outside patrolling for forty-eight 
hours. The German wireless about her was very strong indeed, 
tnemy ships were evidently close at hand, and at any moment 
might appear. ‘They were indeed much nearer and more menacing 
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than the Glasgow knew, even at this eleventh hour before the 
meeting took place. On October 26 Admiral von Spee was at 
Masafuera, a small island off the Chilian coast, on the 27th he 
left for Valparaiso itself, and there on the 31st he learned of the 
arrival in the port of Coronel of the English cruiser Glasgow. The 
clash of fighting ships was very near. 

On October 31 the Glasgow entered the harbour of Coronel, 
large harbour to which there are two entrances, and a rendezvous 
off the port had been arranged with the rest of the squadron for 
November 1. Her arrival was at once notified to von Spee at 
Valparaiso. The mails and telegrams were collected, and at 9.15 
on the Ist the Glasgow backed out cautiously, ready, if the Germans 
were in force outside, to slip back again into neutral waters and to 
take the fullest advantage of her twenty-four hours’ law. She 
emerged seeing nothing, though the enemy wireless was comin 
loudly, and met the Good Hope, Monmouth, and Otranto at the 
appointed rendezvous some eighty miles out to sea. Here the 
mails and telegrams were transferred to Cradock by putting them in 
a cask and towing it across the Good Hope’s bows. The sea was 
rough, and this resourceful method was much quicker and les 
dangerous than the orthodox use of a boat. Cradock spread out 
his four ships, fifteen miles apart, and steamed to the north-west at 
ten knots. Smoke became visible to the Glasgow at 4.20 P.m., and 
as she increased speed to investigate, there appeared two fow- 
funnelled armoured cruisers and one light cruiser with three funnek. 
Those four-funnelled ships were the Scharnhorst and Gneisenm, 
and until they were seen at that moment by the Glasgow they wet 
not positively known to have been on the Chilian coast. To this 
extent the. German Admiral had taken his English opponents by 
surprise. ‘When we saw those damned four funnels,’ said the 
officers of the Glasgow, ‘ we knew that there was the devil to pay: 

I have already told the story of the Coronel action in the Jue 
number of this magazine, and I will not tell it again. Von Spe 
held off so long as the sun behind the English gave them the advar- 
tage of light, and did not close in until the sun had set and the yellow 
afterglow made his opponents stand out like silhouettes. He could 
see them while they could not see him. During the action, the 
light cruiser Glasgow, with which I am mainly concerned, had 8 
very unhappy time. The armed liner Otranto cleared off, quitt 
properly, and the Glasgow, third in the line, was exposed for mot 
than an hour to the concentrated fire of the 4°1 inch guns of botl 
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the Leipzig and Dresden, and afterwards, when the Good Hope had 
blown up and the Monmouth been disabled, for about a quarter of 
an hour to the 8-2-inch guns of the Gneisenau. Her gunnery 
officers could not see the splashes of their own shells, and could not 
correct the ranges. When darkness came down, it was useless to 
continue firing blindly, and worse than useless, since her gun flashes 
gave some guidance to the enemy’s gunners. At the range of about 
11,000 yards, a long range for the German 4°l-inch guns, the shells 
were falling all round very steeply, the surface of the sea was 
churned into foam, and splinters from bursting shells rained over her. 
It is a wonderful thing that she suffered so little damage and that 
not a single man of her company was killed or severely wounded. 
Four slight wounds from splinters constituted her total tally of 
casualties. At least six hundred shells, great and small, were fired 
at her, yet she was hit five times only. The most serious damage 
done was a big hole between wind and water on the port quarter 
near one of the screws. Yet even this hole did not prevent her 
from steaming away at 24 knots, and from covering several thou- 
sand miles before she was properly repaired. I think that the 
Glasgow must be a lucky ship. After the Good Hope had blown up 
and the Monmouth, badly hurt, was down by the bows and turning 
her stern to the seas, the Glasgow hung upon her consort’s port 
quarter, anxious to give help and deeply reluctant to leave. Yet 
she could do nothing. The Monmouth was clearly doomed, and it 
was urgent that the Glasgow should get away to warn the Canopus, 
then 150 miles away and pressing towards the scene of action, and 
to report the tragedy and the German concentration to the Admiralty 
at home. During that anxious waiting time, when the enemy’s 


| shells were still falling thickly about her, the sea, to the Glasgow’s 


company, looked very, very cold! At last, when the moon was 
coming up brightly, and further delay might have made escape im- 
possible, the Glasgow sorrowfully turned to the west, towards the 
wide Pacific spaces, and dashed off at full speed. It was not until 
half an hour later, when she was twelve miles distant, that she 
counted the seventy-five flashes of the Néirnberg’s guns which 
finally destroyed the Monmouth. I am afraid that the story of the 
cheers from the Monmouth which sped the Glasgow upon her way 
must be dismissed as a pretty legend. No one in the Glasgow heard 
them, and no one from the Monmouth survived to tell the tale. 
Captain Grant and his men of the Canopus must have suffered 
agonies when they received the Glasgow's brief message. They 
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had done their utmost to keep up with the Monmouth, and the 
slowness of their ship had been no fault of theirs. Grant had, 
I have been told, implored the Admiral to wait for him before 
risking an engagement. 

The journey to the Straits and to her junction with the Canopus 
was a very anxious one for the Glasgow’s company. They did their 
best to be cheerful, though cheerfulness was not“easy to come by, 
They had witnessed the total defeat of an English by a German 
squadron, and before they could get down south into comparative 
safety the German ships, running down the chord of the are which 
represented the Glasgow's course, might arrive first at the Straits, 
That there was no pursuit to the south may be explained by the 
one word—coal. Von Spee could get coal at Valparaiso or at 
Coronel—though the local coal was soft, wretched stuff—but he 
had no means of replenishment farther south. One does no 
realise how completely a squadron of warships is tied to its collier 
or to its coaling bases until one tries to discover and to explain the 
movements of warships cruising in the outer seas. 

While running down towards the Straits—for twenty-four hows 
she kept up 24 knots—the Glasgow briefly notified the Canopus of 
the disaster of Coronel and of her own intention to make for the 
Falkland Islands. Beyond this, she refrained from using the tell- 
tale wireless which might give away her position to a pursuing 
enemy. Upon the evening of the 3rd she picked up the German 
press story of the action, but kept silence upon it herself. On the 
morning of the 4th, very short of stores—her crew had been on 
reduced rations for a month—she reached the Straits and, to her 
great relief, found them empty of the enemy. She did not meei 
the Canopus until the 6th, and then, with the big battleship upon 
her weather quarter, to keep the seas somewhat off that sore hole 
in her side, she made a fortunately easy passage to the Falkland 
Islands and entered Port Stanley at daylight upon November 6. 
Thence the Glasgow despatched her first telegram to the authorities 
at home, and at six o’clock in the evening set off with the Canopus 
for the north. But that same evening came orders from England 
for the Canopus to return, in order that the coaling base of the 
Falklands might be defended, so the Glasgow, alone once again after 
many days, pursued her solitary way towards Rio and to het 
meeting with the Carnarvon, Defence, and Cornwall, which were at 
that time lying off the River Plate guarding the approaches to 
Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. ‘The Glasgow had done her utmost 
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to uphold the Flag, but the lot of the sole survivor of a naval 
disaster is always wretched. The one thing which counts in the 
eyes of English naval officers is the good opinion of their brethren 
of the sea ; those of the Glasgow could not tell until they had tested 
it what would be the opinion of their colleagues in the Service. 
It was very kind, very sympathetic ; so overflowing with kindness 
and sympathy were those who now learned the details of the 
disaster, that the company of the Glasgow, sorely humiliated, yet 
full of courage and hope for the day of reckoning, never afterwards 
forgot how much they owed to it. At home men growled foolishly, 
iorantly, sank to the baseness of writing abusive letters to the 
newspapers, and even to the Glasgow herself, but the Service under- 
stood and sympathised, and it is the Service alone which counts. 


(To be continued.) 





UNCONQUERED: AN EPISODE OF 1914) 
BY MAUD DIVER. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘God’s own gifts 
Have a devil for the weak. 
Vea, the very force that lifts 
i‘inds the vessel’s secret leak.’ 
MEREDITH. 


Beu’s maiden speech at Folkestone proved an unqualified success, 
Her sweet, well-modulated voice, hardly suitable for platform 
purposes, carried well enough in Mrs. Langton’s double drawing. 
room, where some sixty ardent feminists and pacifists of both 
sexes were gathered together, mainly for the glorification of woman 
—as martyr-in-chief of man’s recurrent lust for slaughter, and as 
the normal promoter of peace between nations whose eyes were 


blinded with blood and wrath. 

Characteristically, she had concealed from Mark the real nature 
of the meeting and the subject-matter of her own speech. This 
last, as may be supposed, emanated from Harry, though declaimed 
and decorated by Bel. The Utopian vision of universal peace had 
caught hold of her imagination. The fact that the world’s harmony 
spelt comfort and material prosperity made a direct appeal to her 
practical brain; and now the shadow of her own private tragedy 
seemed more than ever to justify her leaning towards those who 
denounced as criminal the ruthless, indefinite prolongation of war. 
For three quarters of an hour she held her audience—their eyes 
no less than their brains; and the culminating burst of applause 
was fully as much a tribute to the speaker as to the speech, of 
which fact Bel was radiantly aware. 

A select company of the audience remained for tea and talk. 
Fads and theories flourished. Compliments rained. And Bel was 
never happier than in the limelight of uncritical praise. 

It needed only the unexpected appearance of Rex Maitland, and 
his discreet adulation, to complete her enjoyment. But his polite 
inquiries about Mark elicited brief and evasive answers. She had 


1 Copyright, 1917, by Mrs. Diver, in the United States of America. 
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not yet found courage to tell the truth to any one except Harry, 
whose honest sympathy for the man in no way affected her in- 
evitable opinion as regards the woman. 

A still further selected few were bidden to dinner. Bel, in an 
apricot-yellow gown and her leopard-skin cloak, was admittedly 
the heroine of the evening ; and her keen enjoyment of the whole 
aflair was marred only by the hovering shadow of tragedy that 
waited to engulf her directly solitude and darkness left her at its 
mercy. 

Alone at last in her bedroom, it engulfed her very thoroughly, 
blotting out her tinsel triumphs, thrusting her in upon herself, 
demanding decisions. Mark must already know his fate; and 
for the last few days she had been half hoping, half fearing that 
he would write, through his mother, offering to release her from 
their engagement. No letter had come; and to-morrow . . . 

Mechanically discarding her robe of triumph, she slipped on a 
padded dressing-gown and sank into a comfortable chair by the 
fire to confront the situation. No comfort there: look whichever 
way she would, it was all cruel and horrible—fresh proof that the 
Fates were in league against her, as always. In her case, pity for 
the broken or imperfect creatures of earth was not akin to love but 
to repulsion. 

And now—Mark was one of them: Mark, her strong, splendid 
lover ! 

To marry him would be to spend her days either uncompanioned 
or tied to his chair. No season in town ; no social triumphs; the 
very position and affluence she craved robbed of its chief attractions. 
She had enough imagination to foresee it all far too clearly ; and 
the more she looked at the prospect the less she liked it. The hope 
of gradual improvement held out by Dr. Norton was too distant, 
too uncertain to mitigate the tragic actuality that lay like a stone 
upon her heart. For the great man had told her plainly that if, 
in six months, there was no change of condition, the case would 
be hopeless. He considered improvement quite possible, but was 
too cautious to say more, or to prophesy how far it might ultimately 
go. And vague possibilities were not enough for Bel. Suppose 
she did six months and then . . . 

With a shiver of misery she leaned forward, covering her face ; 
and tears, that came so rarely, fell from between her fingers. Too 
well she knew that the compound of passion and sentiment, which 
she called ‘love,’ would never stand the strain; and genuinely 
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though she sorrowed for Mark, she was many degrees more sorry 
for herself. The root of her own tragedy lay in the fact that now, 
for the first time, her heart was seriously involved ; and its prompt- 
ings did not agree with the promptings of her brain. 

Hitherto it had been placidly obedient to the dictates of self. 
interest. It had played no leading part in her swift, dramatic 
conquest of Mark ; and, her head having guided her into a delect- 
able harbour, she had felt, at last, sufficiently secure to let her 
heart go its own way. Her triumph had been complete. She 
had done more than capture Mark; she had held him; and now 
—no denying it—he very certainly held her. 

For a few exalted days she had seen herself in the heroic réle, 
and had almost believed in her power to carry it through. But 
Nemesis pursued her: the Nemesis of her own nature. Invariably 
her high impulses had been short-lived—trootless things, like seeds 
dropped on stony ground—and this one had proved no exception 
to the rule. 

Hovering to-night at the cross-roads, vowed to a decision before 
she slept, Bel discovered to her cost that this, the one great choice 
of her life, was decided already by the hundreds of minor, careless 
decisions that had gone before. Since she had never yet, in small 
matters, chosen the path of hardness or unselfishness, so she could 
not choose it now. The Greeks, as usual, were in the right of it: 
character is fate. 

For years, unconsciously, and with keen enjoyment, Bel Alison 
had been building up her own tragedy. Now it turned and over- 
whelmed her. 

But she did not long indulge in the futility of tears. Very 
soon her practical mind was at work again devising pleas that 
would throw a becoming light on her quite justifiable, if unheroic, 
refusal to face marriage with a husband who must either hamper 
her at every turn, or be a cypher in her life. The main points in 
her eyes were to do the thing gracefully, and, if possible, to avoid 
witnessing the pain she could not choose but inflict. For that 
reason, his silence troubled her. It implied either that he meant 
to do the thing personally or—not to do it at all, in which case 
she would be driven to take the initiative. That unpleasant 
possibility swung her back to her original lament. It was all cruel 
and horrible: no escape, anywhere, from pain for herself or him. 
She felt helpless, like a squirrel in a revolving cage. 

At least she must see him to-morrow and chance the result. 
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‘Better write and be done with it, Mavourneen,’ was Harry’s 
counsel next day, when Bel suggested a train that would allow 
time to ‘look up Mark.’ ‘It’s a bitter business for the poor 
fellow losing everything at a stroke, and I can’t believe he’s the man 
to try and hold you in spite of all. But if he gets making love to 
you—well! there’s no knowing what might happen. Short and 
sharp’s the kindest way of it, Bel. It'll only be worse for the both 
of you if you let things drag on. Cruel hard enough as it is.’ 

Bel admitted the hardship—and the risk ; but she insisted on 
the earlier train and wired to Mark her probable time of arrival at 
the Home. Marriage or no marriage, she wanted to feel his arms 
round her, his lips on hers again. 

At first sight of him her heart contracted so sharply that she 
had need of Harry’s warning and vehement conviction to fortify 
her own resolve. They had dressed him and moved him into an 
armchair by the fire. A fur rug covered his legs. The bandage 
had given place to a velvet football cap that hid the shaven patch 
on his head. Altogether, he looked more normal than she had seen 
him yet. But the change that smote her was in his face, the look 
of his eyes as if some inner light had gone out. 

Those first few days of awful realisation as regards himself, and 
bewildering uncertainty as regards Bel, had told upon him visibly. 
The strong outline of his chin and jaw seemed sharper. When he 
was not talking or smiling the strained expression of his lips was piti- 
fulto see. And his greeting, for the moment, unnerved her utterly. 

‘Bel—at last!’ he cried, a queer ring in his voice, and held out 
his hand. 

She came to him swiftly and half flung herself upon him, kneeling 
beside his chair. Very seldom in her life had she felt tongue- 
tied, but just then speech seemed the last impossibility. Very 
sorely she began to wish that she had followed Harry’s practical 
advice. For, though head governed heart, she was, like most 
egoists, a sentimentalist at the core. Evenly balanced on the 
knife edge between pain and pleasure, she leaned against her lover, 
expecting yet half dreading the word that he, poor man! was doing 
his utmost to speak. 

So far he had said nothing to any one of the facts wrung from 
Keith a few days ago. With his mother there had been no needs 
Neither could have borne it ; and their understanding was complete. 
The mute sympathy of his nurse no longer jarred, and his few 
recent visitors had continued to maintain a tactful silence. De- 
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tailed talk on the subject would hurt like salt on an open wound. 
It would also involve the inevitable scene, so distressful to his 
shaken nerves ; and still, at critical moments, there lurked the dread 
of making ludicrous mistakes. 

But the main stumbling-block was Bel herself. Her flight to 
Folkestone—he did not believe in the important meeting—had 
convinced him that retreat was simply a prelude to graceful accept- 
ance of her freedom. Yet here she was, incalculable as ever, 
making passionate love to him—her lips on his mutely attesting 
‘T am yours, in spite of all.’ 

Every minute of silence, every fresh kiss, made things harder 
for Mark. The mere glamour of her most strangely outlasted his 
own clearer vision. After four of the worst days he had ever 
lived through, it was undeniably refreshing, if only because it 
made no demands on the higher centres of his brain and soul. Yet 
it engendered neither true emotion nor response. It was a pure 
anodyne, and as such he frankly recognised it. 

Conversely, Bel’s emotion had so genuine a ring that it set him 
wondering had he, after all, misjudged her? Were there hidden 
deeps in her that this sharp test might reach and bring to light ? 
In that case it were hard to put her aside in the hour of his own 
greatest need for the best that woman can give ; harder still to resist 
her in an appealing vein. 

He was mentally unstrung—and he knew it. Not otherwise 
could her mere genius for love-making override his deep and real 
conviction that in freedom from her spell lay his sole chance of 
salvation. That very conviction made resistance seem unchival- 
rous ; and he felt utterly unfit for the emotional strain of a dramatic 
scene, such as she would instinctively make out of a noble resolve 
to devote herself to a crippled husband. By one of life’s ironic 
twists, their positions appeared to be reversed. 

It was not in him to conceive that she was merely indulging 
herself to the full because this must be the end ; because, with the 
innate perversity of her kind, she had never loved him better than 
now, when her will was set to give him up. 

Mark himself, with the deeper, ingrained perversity of human 
nature, felt a sudden distaste for this exuberance of sentiment, 
which thwarted his fixed intent and seemed tacitly to rebuke the 
secret defection of his heart. He began to think the thing would 
have to be written after all. In any case he needed time to readjust 
his mind in view of her possible refusal to be set free. 
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To-morrow—perhaps. Any idea of speaking to-day was ‘ off.’ 

She released him, at last, and sat back in his mother’s low chair, 
her ringed hand resting close to his arm. 

‘Well, fire away,’ he said, in his natural manner. ‘I want to 
know—all that > A gesture filled the gap. ‘Is the latest 
thing in . . . vocations going to be a thundering success ? ’ 

She smiled at the recollection. 

‘{t started well, anyway. Compliments were flying.’ 

‘ What subject 2’ 

‘Oh ... chiefly glorification of ourselves. But we women do 
get the kicks in war-time and precious few of the ha’pence!’ 
She spoke lightly, but a shade of bitterness crept into her tone. 
‘What harm if we make little tinsel crowns for ourselves just to 
keep up our spirits ! ’ 

Then, sheering away, as from the edge of a precipice, she enter- 
tained him with thumbnail sketches of Mrs. Langton and her 
friends, and with a judicious selection of their flying compliments 
to herself. The longer she stayed, the harder it became to get up 
and leave him—for the last time. She felt convinced, now, that 
he would not speak ; and she did not mean to see him again. 

At last, somehow, she was on her feet, saying she must go. And 
when she stooped to kiss him, he looked searchingly into her eyes. 

‘Badly bored—are you ?—by your invalid lover?’ he asked, 
probing her on impulse; but she managed to laugh it off. 

‘Boring people is not one of his talents!’ she said lightly, and 
leaned her head against his. 

‘To-morrow ?’ he asked in her ear. And she, humanly incon- 
sistent, could not bear that her last word to him should be a lie. 
So, for answer, she kissed him tenderly, lingeringly, and made haste 
to be gone. On the threshold she turned, for a last look. But 
sudden tears blinded her; and, with a flutter of her hand, she left 
ae 


Arrived at the flat, she found supper ready and Harry impatient, 
more from anxiety than anything else. Even now she did not feel 
quite secure about Bel. No one ever did. It was perhaps half the 
secret of her power. 

‘Well ?’ she asked abruptly. Bel shook her head. 

“He never said a word.’ 

Crouching on the hearth-rug she drew off her gloves and held 
her chilled hands to the blaze. 
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Harry’s eyes scrutinised her firelit face. ‘Perhaps he doesn’t 
mean to.’ 

‘Oh—TI don’t know. But—I can’t go on—— 

‘Of course you can’t. It’s horribly unfair on you. You must 
write yourself, Mavourneen. Do it to-night; and get it over.’ 

Bel shivered. ‘I suppose—I must. But it seems so ungracious 
coming from me. And... it’s not only him. It’s the whole 
thing——’ 

Her voice broke suddenly, and she sank on to the floor, sobbing 
passionately, her face hidden in the empty armchair. 

Quick as thought, Harry was beside her, removing her hat, 
clinging to her, murmuring endearments, to all of which Bel sub- 
mitted without response. 

‘You're tired, my precious, and the strain of it all has upset 
your nerves. It won’t feel half so bad once you’ve got it over. 
You shall have this room to yourself after supper, and I’ll post it 
the minute it’s written. Cheer up and eat something before it all 
gets cold. Your poor old Harry will be ever so good to you——’ 

Bel raised her head suddenly and shook off the clinging hands. 
‘Oh, let me alone! You're not a bit sorry, really. You only 
want me for yourself. But I’m bound to marry—I must marry. 
You know that. Yet you always try to prevent me. If you hadn’t 
made such an unholy fuss about Godfrey, we might have been 
quite happy together now in Australia. He was a good fellow any- 
way; and I would have been spared—all this. Now I’ve tasted 
the best and I’ll have to swallow the second best, with my eyes 
open and my heart locked up. It’s evidently not safe even to 
fall in love with one’s affianced husband. And God knows I’ve 
had enough of tragedy !’ 

With a superbly dramatic gesture she swept to her feet and leit 
the discomfited Harry kneeling ignominiously by an empty chair. 

But if Harry’s devotion was deep, her temper was short. ‘ And 
sometimes I think I’ve had enough of you, Bel,’ she flung out, 
scrambling ungainly from her knees—‘ I, that have loved you and 
slaved for you—goodness knows why. For all your sweetness, 
you’re selfish, heartless, ungrateful——’ 

She broke off, for Bel had vanished into her bedroom and 
deliberately locked the door. 

In her own time she reappeared—dignified, unapproachable, 
and polite. But before their half-cold meal was over, dignity had 
thawed, Harry’s temper had evaporated, and Bel had talked her- 
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self into the belief that her latest evasion was mainly prompted 
by consideration for Mark. Since she could not rise to his level, 
it were kinder to leave him than to drag him down. It was a 
singularly sustaining belief, and it made her ungracious letter 
much easier to write. 

Harry, as good as her word, took a bundle of pamphlets to 
read by the kitchen fire, leaving her alone. 

After a little preliminary pacing and framing of sentences, Bel 
sat down to her task, steeled outwardly, and composed. Harry 
was right. Once the thing was done, past undoing, the worst 
wrench would be over. 


‘My pArtine Mark,’ she began, in her firm, clear hand— I can 
write that truthfully, in spite of what I am going to say. It’s 
not lack of love that forces me to do this hateful thing. It’s lack 
of something much bigger, which you possess and I most certainly 
don’t. I knew, the minute I saw your face, that they had told 
you. It’s the cruellest, bitterest blow that could have fallen on a 
nan like you. To say I’m sorry would be simply a travesty of 
what I feel about it. And you'll understand now what sort of a 
purgatory I’ve been going through this last two weeks. Let that 
be my excuse—if you admit any. 

‘Mark—TI didn’t properly love you at Inveraig, but I do now. 
And yet—I can’t marry you. No use pretending. I couldn’t go 
through the pain and strain of it all, even for the finest man I’ve 
ever known. 

‘IT told you, when first this inferno began, that you were too 
big for 2 mere Bel; that in spite of it I couldn’t let you go. Now, 
because of it, Tmust. This war has shrivelled up all I ever possessed 
in the way of a soul. But it seems to have made you stand out 

gger than before. Many of your letters from the trenches made 
me feel positively microscopic; and the feeling annoyed me so, 
that [ wouldn’t admit then. Icannow. I believe that even this 
fiendish stroke of Fate will only crush you for a time. You'll 
override it. You and your astonishing mother. That would 
simply drive me to the other extreme. People ought not to accept 
and glorify horrors like this. It simply encourages kings and 
politicians to wallow in wholesale murder for their own ends. 

‘But that’s heresy to you; so no more. If you hate reading 
this letter, please believe Pve hated writing it. I thought you 
might speak this afternoon. But I expect it was too hard for you, 
poor boy! And it’s really kinder on my part to do it this way, 
even though it seems to put me in an ungracious position. If I 
Saw you again, I might give way alter all, in spite of myself. But 
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it wouldn’t last. A worse tragedy for you. At least I’m sparing 
youthat. And I’m not returning yourring. I feel sure you would 
like me to keep it, with your letters, as a remembrance of the 
one real phase in my rather artificial life——Will you miss me 
tremendously, I wonder? But it’s no use thinking of that now. 
It’s all cruel and horrible for both of us. 

‘If you ever hear of me marrying, you'll know it is simply a 
business arrangement—and no doubt you'll be very sorry for the 
man. Enough of this. Good-bye. 

‘Your unworthy but not unloving 
* BEL.’ 


There—it was done. She forced herself to read it through with 
critical detachment, and decided that it could not well be improved 
upon. Even the ungraceful thing, she had managed to do grace- 
fully. There was a gleam of comfort in that. She felt half tempted 
to show it to Harry, but refrained. Harry was allowed to run out 
with it, however, though her cough was troublesome and a fine 
cold rain was falling. 

Alone again, Bel sat down by the fire and tried not to be aware 
of a chill emptiness at her heart. 

It was a sharp pang, this parting: the sharpest she had known, 
but she could and would live it down. Her invincible common 
sense assured her that, after all, there were other men in the world, 
moneyed and titled—that a woman between thirty and thirty- 
five was at the zenith of her charm. But something else told her 
that men of Mark’s quality do not grow on bramble bushes. Though 
he could not lift her to his level, he had raised her standard, if 
only for a time. The sort of husband who might have done very 
well six months ago would, now, not do at all. More and more 
she saw herself as the chief sufferer in this double calamity. 
Mark had his own fineness to uphold him. He had a beautiful home, 
devoted friends, a mother who worshipped him, Mr. Macuair, 
Sheila 

Though Bel put Sheila last, the thought of her had come first ; 
and in the most private corner of her heart she was glad that her 
loss could not be Sheila’s gain. Though Mark might hesitate to 
set her free, she could not see him proposing marriage to another 
woman. It was her one crumb of consolation——. 

At the sound of the latch-key in the lock she rose and went 
hurriedly to her own room. Harry’s jealous devotion seemed to 
her suddenly a thing intolerable. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘ There never was to God such worship sent 
By any angel in the heavenly ways 
As this, that Life has uttered for God’s praise :— 
This girlhood—as the service of Life said 
In the beauty and the manners of this maid.’ 
L. ABERCROMBIE. 
But Mark Forsyth had still a long black road to travel before 
he could arrive at mastering calamity, or even at recognising the 
very real ameliorations which Bel had enumerated for her own 
justification. 

During those first staggering days, realisation bit into him, like 
a corrosive acid, that he had lost, at a stroke, all the athletic side 
of life—all free, independent movement, and the right to hold his 
promised wife, even if she willed. More and more he doubted this 
last, in spite of recent proof that her love had been growing deeper 
precisely as his own had begun to wane. That was during her 
absence at Folkestone, which, in the circumstances, looked like 
a prelude to rejection. 

And all the while, locked in the depths of his being, lay the 
hidden knowledge that he had jettisoned the real woman for the 
sake of the tinsel sham and had discovered the truth too late. 

His sole ray of light, since the blow fell, had been one of Sheila’s 
rare letters, written directly she heard that he knew the truth. 
Short and simple as it was, Mark found in every line of it the 
inexpressible fragrance of her spirit, the sure delicate touch of the 
healer on his hidden wound. It had given him a passing uplift, 
a glimpse of what life might be when the fog had cleared. At 
present, it seemed to be choking the life out of him, converting 
all his strength to weakness, his blood to gall. 

Sheila wrote that she was still very much tied with work at 
Westover. Mr. Macnair had been angelic about coming down and 
giving her first-hand news; but the moment it was possible, she 
would fly up to London for a glimpse of them both. 

And on the morning after Bel’s return—just as Mark was 
beginning to wonder at her non-appearance—the door opened to 
admit Lady Forsyth and Sheila, in squirrel furs, with a bunch of 
violets in her coat. 

“Sheila ! he exclaimed, startled, yet frankly overjoyed. ‘ Lord 
—it’s like—seeing you suddenly—like a breath of Hempshire in 
this confounded London.’ 
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‘T’ve been trying to come for nearly a week,’ she declared, 
beaming on him and unfastening her violets while she talked, 
“It seemed hopeless. Then suddenly, to-day, I saw a free space 
ahead. There was no time to ery ‘“ Look out!” So I just flew 
off and nipped into a kind train. And these ’—she held out her 
violets to Mark—‘are for you. I wanted to bring a sheaf of 
father’s special chrysanthemums. But I’d have lost the train.’ 

iid, and under pretence of sniffing them 
‘Fasten them—will you? I’m 

iné note of bitterness. ‘A very 

us right hand’s ever so much 


ver, d from the flowers to her face, 
And Lady Forsyth, standing near the window, watched the little 
scene with a yearning ache at her heart. Now she came forward 
and patted Mark’s shoulder. 

“You shall have her to yourself,’ she said, ‘ for a real long talk. 
Pll do dragon downstairs and keep Londoners at bay.’ 

t’s good.’ 

Mark’s tone was gravely content. Reaching out, he drew a low 

chair nearer to the fire and to himself. ‘Sit—Mouse,’ he said, 
as his mother moved away. ‘Take off your coat. Look as if— 
you'd come to stay.’ 
She obeyed, more gladly than he knew, and, sitting down by him, 
drew a khaki sock out of her bag. ‘ You must excuse,’ she said 
smiling. ‘We're as bad Yrench Revolution, these days! 
I’m more or less responsible for Ralph’s men. They feel the cold 
cruelly, poor dears! and i don’t get overmuch time now. Mums 
looks rather strained and tired, doesn’t she ?” 

Mark nodded. ‘It’s been cruel hard on her—this business. 
But she’s come through it all . . . ’m—what’s the confounded 
word ?—a heroine. Has she said much to you?’ 

‘Not much. She knows I understand. We came very close 
together . 

Mark leaned forward. 

‘You know you promised you’d tell me... all that. And 
then—you never came!’ 

‘Dear, I couldn’t,’ she said very low to the heel of her sock. 
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lace collar he had given her two years ago. He knew now how 
impermissibly he had been craving+to see her... . 

‘ Well, as you have turned up, at last,’ he said, abruptly breaking 
the silence, ‘tell . . . all about it now. I’m dead sick of myself.’ 

And she told... . 

For nearly an hour they were left in peace. Not since that 
long-ago talk on the terrace, when she had surprised him by de- 
nouncing Bel, had they talked so intimately or at such length ; 
and for Mark it was the most satisfying hour he had known since 
his return. Both of them, unsuspected by each other, clung rather 
desperately to ‘ Mums’ as the one topic on which they could safely 
draw near together. Then Sheila wanted to hear about Sceur 
Colette. This was not so easy a matter for Mark, but he achieved 
it, after a fashion. He was describing his own abortive attempt 
to thank the devoted little nun at parting, when there came a 
knock at the door. 

It was the maid with two letters for Mark. With a start—half 
relief, half vexation—he recognised Bel’s writing. 

“May I?’ he asked. 

And rising casually, Sheila went over to the window that looked 
across the Park. This quiet hour together had been so rare and 
perfect a gift from the blue that she could hardly endure to watch 
him read a love-letter from Bel. That the girl could dream of 
leaving him in his helplessness never so much as entered Sheila’s 
head. 

A smothered curse startled her, and she turned sharply. 

‘Mark!’ she cried, an irrepressible ring of tenderness in her 
tone; but he scarcely heard her. 

The Mark of five minutes earlier—her Mark—had vanished. 
The man she confronted was of Bel’s making. He had tossed his 
letter on to his elbow-table. He sat looking straight before him, 
his face set and stern. 

‘Oh—what is it ?’ she asked, rooted to the spot by a feeling 
that she ought not to be there. No one ought to see him suffering 
so. But Mark, dashed from his haven of content by a great wave 
of anger and disgust, was past troubling about any human presence. 

‘She ... has no further use for me.—That’s all,’ he said, as 
it were speaking into vacancy. ‘ And yesterday, I was fool enough 
» +. Quite a... masterly composition ! ’ 

Could Bel have heard that last she would have felt punished 
indeed. But it was Sheila who heard it—Sheila who stood grasping 
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the window-sill, swept by a tempest of anger scarcely less than his 
own. 

‘Oh—she’s a coward—a coward!’ The words flashed out in 
spite of herself, and he seemed suddenly to be aware of her. 

‘You tender-hearted Mouse,’ he said, in a changed voice, 
‘You... don’t understand, eh? But .. it’s natural enough, 
Inevitable. No one... but Mums could be expected... to 
have any use for me—now.’ 

To that heart-breaking remark Sheila could find no answer, 
Besides, she was fighting back her tears and wondering desperately, 
ought she—now—to speak of what she knew ? Would it give him 
the smallest consolation? Was it fair to kick even Bel when she 
was down—Bel, who had taken her all? Fair or not, the thing 
was not in Sheila’s nature. She was human enough to wish that 
Mark could know—now. But she was not the one to tell him. 

‘Thank God—for Mums,’ she said softly, after a long pause; 
and he bowed his head in heartfelt acquiescence. 

The strained hardness had gone from his face. But the irony 
of the whole situation was biting his soul. Sheila—who would 
have been staunch through thick and thin—here alone with hin, 
almost within arm’s length, yet irrevocably, eternally out of reach; 
lost to him through his own blind folly. If ever mortal man endured 
the torment of Tantalus it was Mark Forsyth in that hour of 
bewildered anger and pain. 

Sheila, believing him heart-broken, remained near ithe window, 
seeking some inadequate word of comfort, and finding none. In- 
stinct told her that, for the moment, silence was best. Probably 
he was not even aware of her: while she, startled out of her 
stoic self-repression, had never been so intimately, so poignantly 
aware of him. 

Unconsciously he had clenched his left hand until the knuckle 
stood out sharp and white. He sat staring into the fire with a fixed, 
unseeing look. But at intervals his eyebrows twitched nervously; 
and sudden fear seized her lest this blow had fallen on him before he 
was fit for the strain. 

‘Mark,’ she said at last, very gently, and came closer to him 
now. ‘It simply ... bewilders me; and it has come at sucha 
cruel moment. But you mustn’t let—things upset you too much. 
Would you rather be alone ?’ 

To her surprise he flung out his hand and grasped her wrist. 

‘No—no. Don’t you leave me!’ 
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Was it fancy,—or was there an under-note of fear in his tone ? 
The mere possibility pierced her heart. 

‘ Sit down—please,’ he said abruptly, and released her. ‘ You’ve 
come all this way and I’ve been simply f 

He checked himself, and was thankful that she would suppose 
he had forgotten a word. ‘I’ve been—looking forward to it for 
solong. Ill be rotten company. Butdostay ...’ 

He let out a great sigh, and she sat by him as before; but the 
spell of their happy intercourse was broken. Bel had come upon 
the scene, and, as usual, had spoilt everything. 

‘T think,’ she said, ‘ you ought to lie back and rest a little. 
Would you prefer . . . shall I read ?’ 

‘Do. Id love it.’ 

‘What have you got here? . . . Romain Rolland ?’ 

“Yes: a new one—‘The Michel-Ange.” It’s splendid.’ 

He indicated the page; but first she must arrange his chair 
and cushions at a restful slope. Leaning back he gazed up at her. 
For a mere instant his eyes lingered in hers, that had the clear 
depth and quiet of a mountain lake. 

“Clever Mouse! ’ he said, in a voice of lazy content. ‘ But, look 
here, not a word to Mums. She’d rage. We'll have our afternoon 
in peace ; and I'll tell her to-night. Go ahead!’ 

Pocketing Bel’s letter, he closed his eyes; and Sheila, between 
the sentences, could scrutinise his face. Cheek-bones and jaw and 
the fine strong curve of the eye-bone still stood out too sharply ; 
and she noted with a pang the strained corners of his mouth. 
Beneath his surface composure she detected unmistakable signs of 
jarred nerves—signs she was learning to know too well—and a 
great longing came over her to soothe him with the touch of her 
skilled fingers over his forehead and head. But the very intensity 
of her feeling made her shrink from an offer that would otherwise 
have been a mere matter of course. 

Meantime she must give her attention to Michael Ancelo— 

And it was so that Lady Forsyth found them when she came to 
carry Sheila off for lunch. 

After his prescribed rest, they returned and had their afternoon 
in peace. Though Mark’s natural cheerfulness was still shadowed 
by his calamity, Sheila—seeing what she had seen—marvelled 
at the controlled ease of his manner. And few could estimate 
better the manifold difficulties of self-control. 

The moment of parting put an almost equal strain on both. 
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“Come again soon, Mouse,’ he said, with a brave show of light- 
ness that wrung her heart. ‘It’s done me good—a breath of 
country air.’ 

She promised to come, when stress of work allowed, and she 
frankly returned the pressure of his hand. 

Then—she was gone: and for Mark it was as if the sun had 
fallen out of the sky. Alone—with the haunting sense of her 
presence, the empty chair, and that letter in his pocket, a chill 
conviction crept through him that life—real life—was over and 
done with—that he had reached the dead end of everything. 


His mother, when she reappeared, found. him lying listless and 
unoccupied, staring into space. As she came to the fire and drew 
off her gloves, he glanced up at her without a word of greeting: a 
glance that would normally have hurt her. But, in those days, 
thought and feeling were altogether concentrated on him. 

‘Darling,’ she said, in a voice that tried not to sound over- 
anxious, ‘ you look horribly done up. It was lovely, wasn’t it? 
But I’m afraid it’s all been a little too much for you.’ 

His answer, spoken in a vehement undertone, jarred all through 
her. 

‘You're right. The whole cursed situation is just a little too 
much for me.’ Then, seeing the startled pain in her eyes, he 
handed her Bel’s envelope, adding more gently: ‘I’m not going 
off my head. That came this morning.’ 

She read it slowly, with very mixed feelings, and Mark’s eyes 
never left her face. The breeze of her thoughts rippled over it 
like wind over a pool. But she did not ‘ rage ’ as he had anticipated, 
She was at once too thankful and too profoundly angered by 
the girl’s invincible coolness and selfishness to find relief in mere 
explosives. 

‘Well?’ he asked, seeing that she had reached the end. 

‘ Well!’ she echoed, with eloquent brevity. Then, after a pause: 
‘No wonder that took the virtue out of Sheila’s visit. It’s Bel 
through and through. I can make no severer comment. And, 
after all, one detects a touch of poetic justice. She did it... 
before to hurt you deliberately for her own ends. Now she’s 
compelled to do it, being what she is. Of course——’ 

‘Mother, be quiet!’ Mark’s eyebrows twitched and he raised 
a commanding hand. ‘She’s in the right of it. But yesterday 
. . . she never gave mea chance. . . . Not likely I should dream 
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of holding her to... Oh Lord!’ He clenched his hand and 
closed his eyes, as if to shut out the intolerable truth. But the 
enemy was within. on 

And his mother stood there watching him. Every nerve in 
her quivered with his pain as well as her own ; and two great tears 
rolled unheeded down her cheeks. 

Suddenly Mark opened his eyes; and at sight of her mute 
controlled misery, his heart smote him. 

‘Mother . . . I’m a graceless beast,’ he said slowly. ‘Thank 
God—there’s you-—’ 

‘Yes—there’s always me!’ With a sharp sob she fell on her 
knees beside him and pressed her lips upon his hand. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘Suffer not woman in her tenderness to sit near him in the darkness. enish 
the frailties of hope, wither the relenting of love, scorch the fountain of tears .. .’ 
De Quincey. 


Next morning they could speak of it all more calmly. Mark had 
slept little and had done some unpleasantly lucid thinking in the 
small hours. 

‘Now—it must be business to-day,’ he said, when his mother 
appeared after breakfast, to read or to write for him according to 
his mood. ‘ And first, we must answer this.’ 

He brought his hand down sharply on Bel’s letter. 
~~ ‘Need you?’ she asked. 
~ ‘Yes—I need. I’ve... one or two things to say. My left- 
hand scrawl’s not legible yet; so—you must write them for me. 
She won’t like that.’ 

It was the first time Helen Forsyth had heard a vindictive note 
in her son’s voice. 

‘No,’ she said quietly; and, opening his despatch-case, she 
laid out her materials, while he sat worrying his moustache. 

When she was ready he dictated, in a low, impersonal tone, the 
‘one or two things ’ that he had thought out in the small hours. 

“Bel, I have your letter. Of course you are free. I had no 
other intention. I meant to tell you on Thursday, but... I 
was a weak fool——’ 

‘Mark!’ his mother remonstrated ; and he frowned sharply. 
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“I was a weak fool,’ he repeated with emphasis. ‘ Written it ?’ 

“Zen." 

‘As it’s hard on you losing everything, I am instructing my 
solicitors to pay you the £5000 I told you about. Money is always 
useful.’ 

At that, his mother laid down her pen. 

“My dear boy, it’s out of the question. Walker will think 
you’ve gone mad.’ 

‘Walker may think what he pleases. He will get his instruc- 
tions before he knows the . . . engagement is off.’ 

The set of Mark’s face warned her that she was knocking her head 
against a wall; but she could not give in without further protest, 

‘ Darling, do be reasonable,’ she pleaded. ‘ It’s not fair—— 

“Not fair—on whom?’ he blazed round at her. ‘I’m not 
despoiling Wynchcombe Friars. And it isn’t as if . . . there was 
any chance— Marriage is out of the question. And... it’sa 
bit hard on Bel. After all, she’s lost her husband through the war. 
I’m simply treating her as if she was my widow. And it may 
save some other luckless chap from . . . the “business arrange- 
ment” she proposes to ratify at the altar. Anyway, Mother, the 
money’s mine, and I don’t feel fit to argue the point. If you won't 
write what I want, I must do it through Keith—that’s all.’ 

She bit her lip to keep back the futile retort. He was plainly 
not himself this morning. Dr. Norton had warned her of possible 
nerve complications. Opposition was useless; probably harmful. 
And what did a little money matter after all ? 

“Of course I'll write what you want, Mark,’ she said quietly. 
‘ Wouldn’t three thousand be enough ?’ 

‘Oh, all right, three thousand,’ he agreed listlessly, to her com- 
plete surprise. All the fire seemed to have gone out of him. ‘ Let’s 
get it over. Have you written everything ? Thanks. Give it here.’ 

He read it through, while his mother watched him with troubled 
eyes, then slowly, laboriously he scrawled with his left hand : ‘ Good- 
bye. Mark Stuart Forsyth.’ 

‘There—that’s done,’ he said, pushing the paper across the 
table. ‘ Write instructions to Walker in my name, will you? I 
feel fagged out. This cursed lying up saps all one’s energy.’ 

Though her heart yearned over him, she answered nothing. 
He needed no cheap word of sympathy from her. They were one 
in suffering; and he knew it. All she could do for him was to be 
untiring in his service. 
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While she went on with her writing, he lay silent and inert, 
not even troubling to fill his pipe—an achievement that had 
delighted him a few days ago. 

Mechanically Helen’s pen travelled over the paper; but she 
scarcely knew what she wrote, so harassed was her brain with 
perplexity and foreboding. She had hoped so much from Sheila’s 
visit, but Bel had quite spoilt the effect. Just when the first 
realisation of his fate was blackening everything, she must needs 
rub salt into his wound by dwelling on the pain and strain which 
she could not endure. And Mark responded by heaping coals of 
fire on her head. It was maddening of him, but at the moment 
every minor consideration was dwarfed by the discouraging state 
of his nerves. His alternations between listlessness and irritability 
alarmed her. Mercifully, Dr. Norton was coming to-morrow ; and 
she hoped Keith would arrive soon. 

At the first, far-off sound of his footstep she laid down her pen. 
‘T'll be back in a minute, darling,’ she said, and hurried away. 

In the midst of all her anxiety and sorrow, it was a very real 
blessing to have Keith back again; and, as regards Mark, her 
reliance on him was absolute. To her, their relation seemed a 
singularly perfect thing. She had almost forgotten—in her con- 
centration on Mark—that he was supposed to be in love with her. 

‘What’s wrong now ?’ he asked: she was so obviously thank- 
ful to see him. 

‘Oh, everything. Come in here a minute.’ 

She led him into the empty ante-room where visitors waited ; 
and there told him, in a few trenchant phrases, the tale of Bel’s 
defection, of Sheila’s visit, and of Mark’s change for the worse. 

‘I suspect he didn’t sleep much last night, and I’m afraid I 

. tather . . . get on his nerves,’ she concluded, with a pitiful 
quiver of her lip. ‘Something fresh is hurting him terribly— 
something bigger, I think, than the loss of Bel. Keith... I’m 
afraid . . . for his precious brain.’ 

‘Don’t get thinking that, Helen,’ Keith’s eyes were gentler 
than his tone. ‘How about another drive? The first was a 
success, We'll ask Nurse.’ 

“Yes, do.’ Her face cleared. ‘ But I think—unless he asks 
for me—I won’t come. He can feel my anxiety—just as I feel 
his pain. And it worries him.’ 

“Well—perhaps you're right. You mothers are the standing 
miracles of creation,’ 
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She shook her head; but his quietly spoken tribute cheered 
and comforted her, as he had meant that it should. 

‘Nurse ’ approved the suggestion of a drive, and Mark assented 
without enthusiasm. He also accepted, without comment, the fact 
that his mother was not coming; and she, from the window, 
watched them go in a mood of bewildered misery that came very 
near despair. Could she have broken down the wall of Mark’s 
reserve and probed the depths of his hidden pain, even her fine 
courage might altogether have given way. But mercifully man 
* goes upon his long business like a blind child... .’ 


To-day’s drive was quite conspicuously not a success. The 
first one had come at a happy moment. But Mark was slipping 
steadily down into the dark places of the soul where happy moments 
are not, where he would have to fight with beasts—quite as real 
and terrible as the beasts at Ephesus—before he could win again 
to daylight and sanity and acceptance. 

To-day, though the sun shone fitfully and the sky showed 
frail patches of blue, his soul was unresponsive, utterly, to the still 
small voice of hope. To-day the mere sight of whole men and 
women, walking, riding, free to come and go, to feel the good earth 
under their feet, stirred him suddenly to such a fury of rebellion 
that he felt as if his brain would burst. 

Bombs! That was what he wanted. Bombs to hurl right and 
left into that complacent crowd, that talked ‘ war’ and ‘ atrocities’ 
and ‘ the Christmas truce,’ and knew nothing about it all—nothing 
whatever. Why were there no bombs? It was scandalous mis- 
management—— 

By some queer freak, the taxi had become a trench and the 
complacent Londoners were Germans— swarms of them. One 
couldn’t imagine Germans otherwise than in swarms. And there 
was only one way to prevent these swarms from overrunning the 
earth :—shells and guns, unlimited shells and guns. When the 
deuce would Home Authorities even begin to wake up ? 

At this point the Germans vanished ; the trench was a taxi again, 
and Mark glanced furtively at Keith as if to see whether he had 
noticed the transformation. But Keith had merely seen the outer 
Mark sunk in an unnatural apathy that seemed to confirm his own 
worst forebodings ; and now, in response to that questioning glance, 
he smiled his tranquil, rather tired smile. 

‘A nice change getting out into the open, eh, old man?’ h: 
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said. ‘In a few months’ time you may be handling your own 
car.” 
‘Think so?’ A flicker of interest sounded in Mark’s tone. 

‘Quite possible, I should say. When that day comes we'll 
go round recruiting again—you and I.’ a 

Then, having caught Mark’s attention, he dilated a little upon 
that vexed question, and ventured a pious hope that some day, 
something—perhaps Zeppelin bombs in Downing Street—would 
convince a Government, presumably anxious for victory, that, in 
war, time spelt not merely money but infinitely precious human 
lives. 

Mark gave the matter his polite consideration, though it seemed 
to him curiously remote. Keith was doing his best. They all 
were; but none of them had a glimmering idea of the Sheila com- 
plication, or of what the whole thing meant—for him. Just as 
well, perhaps. 

He felt half ashamed, now, of the sudden rage that had possessed 
him; and that brief vivid delusion had startled him not a little. 
He must ‘ hang on to things’ firmly or it might recur. 

He hung on, accordingly, till the drive ended and they carried 
him up to his room, haunted now by Sheila’s presence. His mother 
was out ; and Keith, as luck would have it, began to talk of Sheila 
and to sing her praises, till Mark could endure it no more. His 
brows twitched and he ‘ hung on to things ’ with desperate tenacity. 
But it was useless. Keith, in the kindness of his heart, was jabbing 
nails into him: driving them home—— 

For a time Mark bore it in semi-silence: then, to Keith’s 
consternation, he suddenly and very completely let himself go . . . 

For close on half an hour he cursed everything and every one, 
more especially the devoted Macgregor, whose superfluous zeal had 
saved him from extinction. He raged against his dependence on 
others, against the broken life ahead of him, with a terrible fluency 
and command of language that Keith had not heard from him since 
full power of speech returned. 

To interrupt or reason with him were worse than useless : more- 
over, Macnair knew that, for a man of Mark’s passionate nature, 
some such explosion was inevitable, and he devoutly hoped it 
might bring relief. Much of it, both in manner and matter, was 
so foreign to the true Mark, that Keith found it all unendurably 
painful. Yet he endured; and at intervals said what he could, 
which was little enough ; first, because he was a tongue-tied Scot ; 
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second, because Mark was in no condition just then for comfort 
of any kind. 

Slowly the storm died down to disconnected mutterings of 
apology and self-disgust ; and the sound of his mother’s footstep 
without silenced him altogether. 

‘Oh Lord! here’s Mums,’ he murmured, and Keith did not fail 
to notice the worried look in his eyes. ‘Don’t go, old man. And 
for God’s sake—don’t give me away.’ 

‘Is it likely ?’ Keith asked, with a reproachful look. ‘She has 
more than enough to bear.’ 

Words and tone had their intended elect. When his mother 
appeared, Mark achieved a smile. 

She came to him and kissed his forehead. 

‘Had a nice drive ?’ 

“Oh, a damned delectable drive!’ he answered with a short 
laugh. ‘ Beastly unfair on Keith, dosing him with an hour of my 
society.” 

‘You shut up,’ Keith commanded sternly; and Helen, seeing 
that something had gone wrong, made haste to change the 
subject. 

Keith took her out to lunch and had a good deal to say about 
the political situation. Then, the day being Saturday, he insisted 
on a Symphony Concert. He further insisted on ringing up Sir 
John Forsyth—who happened to be in town—and asking him to 
look in on Mark for tea. Helen never liked him better than in 
these occasional autocratic moods. Too often nowadays the one 
thing she prayed to be delivered from was a decision, no matter 
how trifling; and at such times the masculine note of command 
was restful beyond relief. 

So she went with him to the Queen’s Hall; and Beethoven's 
music flowed like a river of healing over the bruised places of her 
heart; and when they returned to Park Lane Sir John began 
insisting also. 

This, though she never guessed it, was equally Keith’s doing. 

Laura, he said, had given him strict injunctions to bring Helen 
back for dinner. ‘ Quite quiet,’ the Admiral assured her, seeing 
hesitation on her face. ‘ Only ourselves and the Desmonds. He's 
up on some recruiting business. Age cannot wither him. Wonder- 
ful fellow!’ 

‘ But—Mark,’ Helen murmured, glancing at her son, who seemed 
lost in his own reflections, 
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‘Tl spend the evening with him,’ Keith struck in. ‘ Nothing 
I should enjoy better.’ 

Mark, who was listening fitfully, greeted that statement with a 
grimace and a faint, very faint, twinkle in his eye. The eclipse of 
his humour was, to those who loved him, a bitter thing; and, in 
Keith’s opinion, a bad sign. 

It was certainly not in evidence that evening. The after- 
noon’s explosion seemed to have flung him to the other extreme. 
He smoked pipe after pipe without volunteering a word; and 
Keith, watching him unobserved, grew more anxious than ever. 
Towards the end, after a long silence, he suddenly leaned forward 
and gave Keith a straight look. 

‘T’ve got it!’ he said, with decision. 

‘Got what, old chap ? ’ Keith asked, feeling seriously alarmed. 

‘A priceless sentence of Robert Louis’-—rather apt for the 
occasion,’ Mark answered; and Keith broke into a low laugh of 
relief, ‘It’s been wandering in my head, bits of it. Couldn’t 
piece them together. Now it’s come straight. ‘“‘ When we have 
fallen through storey after storey of our vanity and aspiration, and 
sit rueful among the ruins, it is then that we begin to measure the 
stature of our friends.” Struck me I’d been . . . measuring yours 
to-day. Understand 2?’ 

‘Ido understand.’ Keith was too deeply moved to say more. 

“Not quite so crazy, 2m I, as I sounded this afternoon ? ? Mark 
went on, with a queer, childish satisfaction in his own achieve- 
ment. 

‘Not a bit of it! If you can quote R. L. 8. verbatim, you'll 
do all right—in time.’ 

“Yes—in time.’ Mark let out his breath and leaned back 
against his cushions. ‘ Meanwhile I—“ sit rueful among the ruins.” 
And you must make allowances, you . . . people.’ 

At that, Keith rose abruptly ; it was time to be gone. 

“My dear fellow,’ he said, and laid a hand on Mark’s shoulder, 
‘we're ready to make all the allowances on earth. Only’— a 
pause-—‘ as far as you can . . . be merciful to your mother.’ 

Mark sighed. ‘Mums? Yes—that’s the difficulty. Women 
are the deuce.’ 

‘A few of them,’ Keith remarked with quiet emphasis, ‘ are 
about all the visible guarantee we have that—there’s a God in 
heaven ! ? 

Then he took his leave, feeling a shade less anxious, but deter- 
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mined to be on the spot next morning and to see Dr. Norton when 
he came. 


‘Sleep sound, old chap,’ was his parting injunction; but the 
brief snatches of sleep that came to Mark in the early hours of 
the night were robbed of all healing influence by dreams—hideous 
dreams, such as he had not suffered from since his earlier days in 
the Red Cross barn. Vividly he saw again that mound of earth, 
in the moonlight, and the leg that would not be still; and again, 
in imagination, he crept out into the open, caring nothing for risks 
if only he could quiet that leg or release its owner. 

Up to this point, the dream was always the same. It varied 
only in its culmination. And to-night there sprang from behind 
the mound a colossal German with nails like talons and eyes like 
live coals. But when Mark would have sprung at him he found 
himself paralysed ; while the Thing under the mound whimpered 
for help, and the Creature—a very Apollyon—loomed nearer 
every moment... 

Miraculously, he shook off that nightmare rigidity. He was 
locked in a suffocating death-grapple. The Creature’s breath 
scorched his face; and, with a start, he awoke, shivering, beads of 
cold sweat upon his forehead. 

“My God !’ he breathed, between horror and relief, and promptly 
switched on the light. It was just after one o’clock ; but sleep, 
and the desire of sleep, were gone from him. 

To quiet his mind and cleanse it of fear he tried reading a few 
pages of ‘ Michel-Ange.’ It was useless. His eyes followed the 
words but, although he understood them, they made no connected 
impression on his brain. 

With a sigh, he gave it up, switched off the light, and lay there, 
open-eyed, hour after hour, watching two panels of moonlight 
shift slowly across the carpet, climb the wall, lessen and vanish as 
the moon swung westward. Outside, the companionable hum of 
traffic grew fainter ; ceased altogether; and left him at the mercy 
of his increasingly bitter thoughts. 

Too clearly he foresaw the hampered, restricted life ahead of 
him; life devoid of freedom, devoid of movement, save such as 
he could accomplish in a wheeled chair, or a motor—perhaps. 
To a man of independent spirit and immense physical vigour, the 
prospect was intolerable; and the glimmer of hope on the horizon 
was too dim to pierce the fog that shrouded his spirit. Better a 
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shattered limb, that could have been replaced, than this hulk of 
useless bone and sinew. Even now he could not grasp the fact 
that he would never stand squarely on his feet again—— 

And that was only a part of the tragedy: the rest was entirely 
of his own making, which did not mend matters—rather the reverse. 

In the silence, one reiterate sentence kept hammering at his 
brain: ‘All along I have been a fool—worse than a fool. All 
along Mums has been right.’ 

Forcing himself to travel backward through the years, he saw, 
now, how obviously it had been Sheila from the very beginning ; 
so obviously that he had taken things almost too much for granted. 
She and Mums were his life. He asked nothing better; and, ° 
having them constantly with him, he had scarcely given a thought 
to marriage. On the whole, he had preferred his freedom. Mar- — 
riage could wait. 

Then, her sudden departure from his horizon and her charming 
letters—she was fairly communicative on paper—had set him 
thinking about her, dreaming vague dreams of her return, longing 
to see her again. That year of her absence had seemed a rather 
blank year. 

Then—she had come back. . . . 

He remembered very well that moment of meeting; the stir 
in his veins ; the new touch of shyness between them, and the light 
in his mother’s eyes. He understood it all now. She had been 
watching her dream come true. 

Soon after that he had found himself wondering—did Sheila by 
any chance care ? Or was it chiefly Mums? And was he no more 
to her than Ralph ? 

Then—with a suddenness, a swiftness of which he now felt half 
ashamed—Bel happened to him. There is no other word for it. 
She came, smiled, conquered ; and for a time he was translated : 
no longer master of his destiny and very hardly master of himself. 

Living again through those days, he began to suspect that from 
the first her effect on him had been conscious, deliberate. There 
was no true simplicity in her. Yet with what engaging charm she 
could affect simplicity, the better to secure her hold on him! 

Since his return, since he had been able to see her as she was, he 
had perceived that she represented, in subtle gracious guise, an 
appeal which, in its more obvious forms, he had successfully with- 
stood. For this, for the glamour, the unsatisfying charm of the 
mere courtesan—so he labelled her in his bitterness—he had flung 
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aside a real woman; one of the few, as Keith had said, who are a 
visible guarantee of God. He had dropped the substance to catch 
at a shadow: and now, too late, the horrors and splendours of 
war, the shining faith and saintliness of one small French nun had 
renewed a right spirit within him and opened his eyes to the truth, 

It was the cruellest knowledge of his life. Even the life ahead 
of him seemed a small thing beside that other loss for which he 
only was to blame. 

Strange how vivid was the feel of her in absence! How near she 
had drawn to him in France! And Bel, not seen, eluded him utterly, 
Proof—he knew it now—that she was but the fair semblance of 
reality ; while Sheila, like the King’s daughter, was ‘all glorious 
within.’ Six months ago she might have been his for the asking, 
And she would have stood by him, stood by him to the end—— 

Towards morning, he slept heavily for an hour ; and woke with 
a dead weight on heart and brain: a weight, beyond his power 
to shift, that seemed steadily pressing him down, down into the 
depths—— 

In this state Dr. Norton found him; and, after some fifteen 
minutes of very lop-sided talk, he said decisively : ‘ Sir Mark, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that we can’t keep you here your full time. 
The sooner we get you out of town the better.’ 

‘Home ?’ Mark asked, a glimmer of hope in his voice. 

‘I’m afraid—not yet. Butamoveinthatdirection. ‘ Mavins,” 
in Surrey ; a beautiful old place. Perhaps you know it ?’ 

Mark nodded. ) 

‘ Sir Howard Meredith has given it over entirely for convalescents 
like yourself, who need mental as well as physical healing. I'l 
ring them up. Move you to-day, if possible. You'll go quite 
comfortably by motor ambulance.’ 

* Thanks.’ . 

The veil of indifference had fallen again. ‘ Anything’s pre 
ferable—to this.’ 

‘ Cheer up, then, and give yourself a chance,’ Norton commanded 
briskly ; but he walked down the passage with an anxious line 
between his brows. 

He found Macnair and Lady Forsyth in the sitting-room, and 
wasted no words in vain preliminaries. 

‘ My patient’s all to pieces,’ he announced bluntly. ‘ Nerves in 
a rotten state ; what have you been doing to him these two days ?’ 

Helen briefly explained the situation and Bel’s latest move. 
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As the doctor listened, anxiety gave place to anger. 

‘Good Lord! As if he hadn’t enough against him! I’ve dis- 
trusted that young lady and her silky manners from the start. 
Seen too many of her kind, in hospitals, smoking cigarettes with 
wounded officers under the impression that they are doing their 
bit for their country. He’s well rid of her; but this is a critical 
moment for any fresh upset.’ 

He proceeded to unfold his plan; and to them he explained 
more fully that ‘Mavins’ had been given up entirely to nerve- 
shattered officers. There Sir Mark would be in the best possible 
hands ; noted specialists, professors of psychology ; and there was 
no reason to suppose that he might not pull round completely 
in time. 

‘ We'll move him to-day if we can,’ Norton concluded, addressing 
Lady Forsyth. ‘ His best chance just now is to get right away from 
everything, every one associated with this business, and especially 
—from you!’ 

She managed to smile. ‘Oh, I know, I’m the fatal one—~ 

‘Because he cares for you most,’ Norton reminded her in a 
gentler tone. Then he went off to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

After a good deal of telephoning, matters were settled. Mark 
would leave in the early afternoon. Dr. Norton, meanwhile, had 
discovered that Macnair was a personal friend of Professor Langton, 
the great psychologist. On the strength of this he proposed that 
Keith should go down with Mark and stay a few days till he felt 
settled in his new surroundings. 

Mark, himself, took no visible interest in it all. He seemed to 
have slipped hopelessly out of reach. 

After lunch his mother came in for a few minutes to say good- 
bye; and there on his table lay an open note in Bel’s handwriting. 
For a moment it startled her: then she remembered his Quixotic 
gift. 
“May I?’ she asked, and he nodded. 

Bel’s acknowledgment was brief and, as usual, effective. 

‘Coals of fire on my head. How exactly like you! And—what 
can one say, except that my utter unworthiness is the measure of 
my gratitude.—BEL.’ 

“Posing to the last!’ was Lady Forsyth’s enraged reflection. 
‘That’s the best place for it,’ she said aloud ; and tearing it across, 
she flung it in the fire. 
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Mark, leaning back against his cushions, watched it burn. 

Helen was watching his face. It showed no glimmer of feeling, 
Then, anxiety and curiosity so pricked her that she ventured a 
question. 

‘Darling,’ she said, 2 hand on his shoulder, ‘I’m puzzled, 
Is this fresh trouble—altogether Bel ? ’ 

‘“N—no. Not the way you mean. Still—she’s responsible—’ 

His brows twitched. He seemed to force the words out, frowning 
at the fire. 

Then, unexpectedly, he looked up at her, a strange, wild light 
in his eyes. ‘Mums, it’s—oh God! . . . It’s everything!’ 

To that heart-piercing cry there could be only one answer, 
Stooping over him, she kissed him, holding him close; and he, 
with sudden fervour, returned her kiss, clutching her hand as if 
he could not bear to let it go. 

So they parted, with never a word—and her question remained 
unanswered ;—the puzzle still unsolved. 

Keith went with him, as arranged. Sheila was presumably 
chained to Westover; and Helen, with heart and hope near 
breaking-point, was left utterly alone. 


(Zo be continued.) 











